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Agreed Division 


“ss HERE have been many plans for India in recent years. But this 

_ week’s White Paper differs from all the rest in'two decisive respects. 
Tt is not a proposal for ultimate change but a plan for immediate action. 
And it has been accepted, on the day of its announcement, by the leaders 
of the three major Indian communities, Hindu, Moslem and Sikh. This 
1s a very considerable achievement for the British Cabinet and for the 
Viceroy. Their decision in February to announce’a date for the with- 
drawal of British rule from India was widely criticised (though not in 
The Economist), as reckless and panicky. But it has proved to be sound 
tactics and has brought ‘the quarrelling Indian Foliticians much closer 
to an agreement than they have ever been before. To offer prizes for 
reasonable and responsible behaviour—which is the approach that has 
been made to India in the past two years—involves very obvious risks. 
But it works; and the risks are probably no greater than those of the 
former tactic of insisting on agreement before action, and therefore 
offering the prizes to the unreasonable. 

The new plan is a partition plan. The fact is not admitted in so 
many words in the White Paper, the procedure of which might in 
theory produce a United India. But in fact it has been decided to divide 
India into Hindu and Moslem states and to do so by partitioning the 
crucial provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, in each of which there is a 
Moslem majority, but only a small one. In these two provinces, the 
Legislative Assemblies will first be asked to decide which state, Hin- 
dustan or Pakistan, the province would belong to if it were to remain 
undivided. Thereafter, the representatives of the districts with Moslem 
majorities (which are listed in the White Paper) and the representatives 
of the other districts will sit separately, and if either of these two halves 
of the Legislative Assembly votes for a partition of the province between 
Hindustan and Pakistan, then it will be partitioned. The first vote, that 
of the whole Legislative Assembly, will presumably, both in Bengal and 
in the Punjab, go for Pakistan by a small majority and thereafter the non- 
Moslem representatives, sitting separately, will vote for partition. But 
if by any chance the first vote should go for Hindustan (as it just 
conceivably might in the Punjab), the Moslem district representatives 
would certainly thereafter vote for partition. In either event, therefore, 
partition of the two provinces is certain. 

The advantage of this scheme is that partition will reduce the risk 
of civil war in these two large provinces with small Moslem 
majorities and that it provisionally makes the partition ‘by an 
objective test which does not require negotiations or fresh elections— 
namely, the last population census, However, it is hardly possible that 
a grouping of districts of which the boundaries were drawn only for 
purposes of local administration could automatically provide a good 
international frontier and it is therefore proposed that there shall be 
Boundary Commissions in each case to carry out “a detailed investiga- 


tion of boundary questions ” and to draw frontiers. partly “ on the basis 


of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of Moslems and non- 
Moslems ” and partly “taking into account other factors ”— presumably 
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such as communications, resources and the Punjab irrigation 


system. The Boundary Commissions are to be set up by the 
Viceroy with membership and terms of reference to be settled 
“jn consultation with those concerned.” There is no reason 
why these Commissions should not ultimately reach agreed 
solutions, but their tasks are not by any means simple or easy 
and with the best will in the world “ detailed investigations ” 
must take time. Until the frontiers have been fixed, if only 
approximately, neither Hindustan nor Pakistan can know what 
is the extent of its territory or its assets or liabilities and the 
danger of jumping claims by force will be continually present. 

It is the great merit of the schemes proposed for the Punjab 
and Bengal that neither of them involves any new appeals to 
the electorate; in neither province is the communal tension to be 
further inflamed by election campaigns and polling with no 
prospect of being able to control the disorders which would 
certainly arise. In Sind, where the Moslem League’ has 
a large majority, the decision to join Pakistan will be an almost 
automatic one. In two other areas, however, the White Paper 
proposes decision by referendum. The first of these is the 
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North-west Frontier Province. By a curious paradox this 
province, the most thoroughly Moslem in India, has much less 
enthusiasm for Pakistan than have the Moslems who live nearer 
to numerically strong masses of Hindus; while the extreme 
poverty of the Province and its dependence up to now on sub- 
sidies from the central government have given it a vested interest 
in Indian unity. The province has in consequence continued 
up to now by a (mainly Moslem) majority to support the Con- 
gress cause, and two of its three delegates have taken their seats 
in the Constituent Assembly. But if Pakistan is created. includ- 
ing Sind and West Punjab, the Frontier Province would be 
isolated from Hindustan and would be merely a narrow strip of 
territory between Pakistan and Afghanistan with virtually no 
economic resources and no outlet to the sea. The White Paper 
considers that, if partition is to be adopted in India, the Frontier 
Province “in view of its geographical situation and other con- 
siderations ” should be given “an opportunity to reconsider its 
position ” by means of a referendum, which is to be held “ under 
the aegis of the Governor-General and in consultation with the 
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Provincial Government.” A similar referendum is to be held in 
the Moslem-majority district of Sylhet in Assam to decide 
whether or not it should join East Bengal as part of the second 
new Moslem state. 

There does not seem to be any good reason for either’ of these 
referenda In particular, the one in the Frontier Province could 
be a most murderous affair. On general grounds it seems clear 
that, if Pakistan is established, the Frontier Province must be 
included in it. But nobody can tell what the result of voting 
is likely to be in this backward and turbulent area, even if the 
elections were free, for the conflict of Moslem League~and 
“ Red Shirts” has been so much tangled up locally with tribal, 
family and personal feuds that parish politics would tend to 
prevail even on an issue of such international importance. What 
is to happen, then, if the vote is against Pakistan? And how 
in fact is the freedom of the elections to be assured on such a 
crucial issue after there has already been so much violence? 
“Under the aegis of the Governor-General” means that a 
heavy responsibility is placed on the Viceroy for keeping order 
in what may be the most bitter election campaign ever yet held 
in India. The Provincial Government—Moslem but Congress 
—can hardly be relied on, in the circumstances, to refrain from 
using the methods of “‘ Eastern democracy ” to obtain the result 
it desires and these might be countered by armed bands brought 
in from outside the Province. It would surely have been less 
dangerous for the British Government to have laid it down that 
if Pakistan is formed the Frontier Province must be included 
in it. 

In all probability, therefore, the plan will result in the 
creation of three new independent states, one Moslem in the 
North-West, a second Moslem state of Eastern Bengal and 
Sylhet, and an Indian state covering the rest of British India. 
The position of the native states is left undetermined. They 
are not to be coerced, but they are to be given every encourage- 
ment to seek association with one or other of the new states, 
Most of them will no doubt do so, though there will be difficult 
cases, such as Hyderabad and Kashmir. These problems will 
take some regulation, but the probability is that India will 
emerge as three states, each making a fairly compact appear- 
ance on the map. 

None of the Indian parties is very pleased with the partition 
plan. Congress dislikes the division of India; the Moslem 
League dislikes being deprived of any part of Bengal or the 
Punjab, both of which it claims for Pakistan in their entirety ; 
and the Sikhs fear that the partition of the Punjab will mean 
the vivisection of their community. But all three apparently 
realise that this is their last chance of avoiding a murderous 
civil war. The principle of partition, and some of the details, 
are therefore agreed. The British Government are evidently 
determined to take full advantage of this agreement while it 
lasts and not to provide any opportunity for it to be frittered 
away by delay. Accordingly, legislation is to be put through 
Parliament in the immediate future, and power is to be handed 
over, within two months or so, to provisional governments in 
the three new states. These states, until they decide otherwise 
(as they are to be free to do), will be regarded as Dominions of 
the British Commonwealth. 

_ * 


This decision is in reality the most controversial of the whole 
plan, though it has not been treated as such either in Great 
Britain or in India, Here, the Conservatives, under Mr 
Churchill’s leadership, have accepted with relief the fact that 
the new India is not to be immediately divorced from the Com- 
monwealth, while in India the politicians seem to think the con 
tinuance of a formal tie to the British Crown to be a reasonable 
price to pay for actual independence and self-government within 
a matter of weeks. But in fact the risks involved in so rapid 
a transfer of power are considerable. The problems of .nartituon 
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ue enormous. ‘Modern India has grown up 50 completely as 


y unit that to cut it in pieces without doing irreparable harm 
gibbe a task which cannot even be begun in a few weeks. The 
sdministra tion machine will have to be, in many respects, taken 
wp pioces and put together again. The seamless garment of the 
indian economy will have to be divided and though the new 
gates may eventually (as was argued in The Economist of 
ay 17; 1947) be economically viable, there are problems of 
inmense difficulty to solve meanwhile. The Indian Army is 
present a unity which can hardly be divided without being 
jestroyed. So is the irrigation system of the Punjab. There 
ye questions of currency, communications and foreign trade 
decide. But after the transfer of power there will be nothing 
pot the common sense and moderation of the new Governments 
p guarantee success in these many and difficult operations. 
The White Paper speaks of settling some of them “under the 
wgis of the Governor-General.” But the Governor-General 
92 Dominion has no powers of his own, and the Governor- 
General of three Dominions at once, which is the position Lord 
fountbatten will occupy after August, may be in a very difficult 
posture indeed. 

Itis easy to see why this decision has been reached. The 
dian polticians are clamouring for an immediate transfer of 
ywer ; the structure of British Government is crumbling day 
iyday. The chief British preoccupation, now that a transfer 
ipower is inevitable, must be to get out while the going is 
nod ; and though the present agreement makes the going good 
ira few weeks to come, it would be very rash to assume that 
ypeement will not soon stumble on one of the many hundred 
tarp stones that litter the way ahead. The policy of placing 
esponsibility on the Indians and leaving them entirely free 
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both to decide what they do with it and to’face the conse- 
quences of their decisions, has worked hitherto. But with the 
fact of partition the circumstances change, and the compulsion 
on Mr Nehru and Mr Jinnah to be reasonable will be per- 
ceptibly less once they have formally parted company. 

It would be very foolish not to recognise these risks in’ the 
course that is being pursued. Yet the Government's courage has 
hitherto been rewarded with success. Mr Attlee and his col- 
leagues, with Lord Mountbatten, have pulled off a political 
miracle—even if it is still only an incomplete one. It will have 
cheered many hearts to see this proof that the British people still 
have their secret of political suppleness ; the boast is justified 
that there is not another breed of statesmen in the world who 
could have brought matters so far. It is true that the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem that is now emerging has its 
drawbacks. It is a tragedy that one of the great political 
units of the world should be broken up—but some Indian 
unity may yet be saved, or later restored, and at least 
there is now a prospect that the parting will be in peace. 
It is sad that the long connection between Britain and India— 
which, in spite of its traducers, has brought benefit to both 
parties, the Indians not least—is now to end in a formal sense 
and that the glories of the Indian Empire are to pass away. 
But something may remain even of the formal ties if Dominion 
status is not renounced ; and in any case the essential strategic 
and economic ties between Britain and India will remain, even 
if it is under different political forms. And to them will be 
added a new respect. This is the possibility that is now dawning. 
But it is still only a possibility. With praise for the Viceroy’s 
courage and skill which have already achieved so much, will go 
hopes that his skill and courage will win the ultimate prize. 


After Margate 


HERE was more than one duel in the sun last week at 

Margate. But, apart from Mr Bevin’s resounding personal 
vetory over his rebel opponents, none of the contests produced 
wy conclusive results. Indeed, the Labour Party conference 
1947 will perhaps be remembered as much for the issues it 
kt unresdlved, and the questions it left unanswered, as for 
wy definite trends or positive decisions that it produced. The 
we indisputable fact that emerged from last week’s proceed- 
igs is that there will be no General Election before the present 
Piliament runs out. 

On'this assumption, the Government is evidently preparing 
use the next two or three years as a breathing-space to con- 
widate its position, rather than to push forward with any new 
hemes. The danger signals of administrative overstrain have 
teen observed. The Cabinet are still apparently determined 
undertake the nationalisation of the steel industry, but this is 
be the last big dose that Parliament, the Civil Service and the 
Mblic will be asked to swallow until after the General Election. 
Atthe same time, the Labour Party will speed up its prepara- 
tins for the next election and the formulation of its second five- 
jar progamme. It has decided to launch a propaganda fund, 
ind to increase the membership fee, which together should bring 
another £200,000 to party funds, while special efforts will be 
Made to gain support in the rural areas and to retain it in the 
Marginal. 


‘Avis in this sense that Mr Morrison’s speech to the Con- 
ference, with its re-discovery of the “ so-called middle class,” 
WS's0 pertinent. It is not perhaps so very remarkable that 
lit Morrison should have spoken in this sense, since he has 
ways had the sense to see that the Labour Party, if it is to 
vive-the test of public opinion at the next election, must 

‘Welf with, and not alienate, the middle-class. What was 
tticularly interesting was that his appeal to employers, 


managements and “workers by brain” to co-operate 
with the Government, his barely-disguised rebuke to the 
Shinwell school of thought, was so well received by the 
Conference. 

What Mr Marrison did not say specifically, although he 
implied it and Mr Dalton was rather more specific, was that 
it is no use appealing to entrepreneurs to cooperate in the pro- 
duction drive, while at the same time conducting a campaign 
against the profit motive. A great deal was heard at Margate 
about incentives, and it is surely time that the Labour Party 
and the trade unions should recognise that the business com- 
munity, as well as the workers, need incentives to produc- 
tion. A little less sympathy for the “so-called middle class ” 
and a little more willingness to allow them the means of exis- 
tence, would have been more convincing. More especially if 
the tempo of nationalisation is to be reduced, the overwhelming 
part of the national income in the coming years is going to be 
earned by private enterprise, and in their own interests Ministers 
ought to pay some attention to providing the conditions in which 
private enterpise can be both efficient and fruitful. They may, 
if they wish, cherish the belief that the private manager in every 
industry is in the waiting room for the gas chamber. But they 
ought to admit to themselves that he is going to be there for a 
long time to come. 

The issue which was not resolved at Margate, but which 
ran like a persistent thread throughout the debates, is the 
constitutional one—what is to be the future relation between 
Party and Government? The party conference has long 
regarded itself as the supreme policy-making body, and so long 
as Labour was in opposition, no difficulties arose. But the 
situation is very different with Labour in power. Are Cabinet 
Ministers to come to the conference, as Mr Attlee implied, to 
make their annual pilgrimage to the Socialist Lourdes, to 
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“brush up” their Socialism and renew their contacts with the 
rank and file? Or do they come to be told what to do and 
when to do it?. Six out of the seven members of the National 
Executive elected to represent constituency parties are also 
Ministers of the Crown. They have been told by the con- 
ference to give themselves imstructions, against their own 
judgment, on the question of the tied cottage and on equal pay 
for equal work. The immediate importance of this cleavage has 
been exaggerated. Mr Bevan’s formula, that the Conference 
can decide on matters of principle but must leave the 
timing to the Government, will be followed and the Cabinet 
will simply ignore instructions that they find inconvenient. 
The whole issue, indeed, might be dismissed as academic, were 
it not for the strong feeling it has undoubtedly engendered in 
the party. If the coming years bring as much economic trouble 
as seems likely, the loyalty and cohesion of the Labour Party 
will be put to a very heavy strain and grievances that are now 
well below the surface may become important. 

Of far more urgent importance than this mainly domestic 
issue, however, is the conflict over wages policy, which is funda- 
mentally the conflict between the industrial and political wings 
of the movement. The miners’ resolution, calling for improve- 
ments in wages in the undermanned industries, was accepted 
by the Executive, and, ex hypothesi, by the Government. This 
was hardly more than a formal obeisance to the notion of in- 
cluding wages policy in the Government’s economic planning. 
Those unions which are in a strong bargaining position, especi- 
ally the miners, are to have their rapacity dressed up as “ wages 
policy,” and that is about all. But even this limited and more 
than faintly hypocritical interpretation of a conscious policy for 
wages was too much for Mr Deakin of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, who saw in it a threat to the collective 
bargaining system and feared the effects upon his own members 
if discrimination were granted in favour of other unions. The 
issue is whether the trade unions are to admit any restraints 
upon their separate bargaining powers in the interests of a 
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coherent economic policy. The realistic answer is that they are 
not. “ Wages policy ” will be used to justify some increases jn 
wages ; it will not be allowed to stop others. The clash between 
the Minister of Health and Mr Luke Fawcett, the building 
union leader, was another facet of the same problem. The case 
made out by Mr Bevan for providing incentives, in the form of 
output bonuses and payment by results seems, to the outsider, 
logically unanswerable. Yet it drew a storm of protest from the 
union side, which sounded much more sincere than the protesta- 
tions that productivity must be raised. 

The difficulty that the outside observer must feel in inter. 
preting the results of the Margate Conference is to know how 
many of the fine words there uttered are likely to be matched 
by actions. Mr Morrison knows—and some of the others are 
beginning to have a glimmering—that the Labour Party faces 
an uphill task. The present indications are that it will be beaten 
at the General Election—that statement is based on the evi- 
dence that the two major parties are now approximately equal 
in the public esteem, and on the probability that the next two 
years will be a period of great economic difficulty. The Labour 
Party’s chances of reversing the present probabilities depend, 
more than anything else, on the success they have in confronting 
the economic problems of the country and in convincing the 
middle vote that they are not an exclusive class party. But 
their attempts to have a coherent economic policy are obstructed 
at every turn by the jealous particularism of the unions. And 
there are very few members of the Party who can bear to admit 
that there has never been, and is not now, a positive majority 
in the country for socialism. Only those of them who cannot 
control their tongues will make the mistake that Mr Shinwell 
and Mr Dalton and Mr Aneurin Bevan make, of deliberately 
infuriating the middle class. But very few of them will be able 
to bring themselves actually to do anything helpful for the 
middle class or for the private-enterprise profit-earning system 
by which it earns its daily bread. 


The New German Government 


HE new agreement between the British and American mili- 
tary authorities for the effective fusion of their two zones 

is undoubtedly a marked improvement on the cumbrous, con- 
fused and self-frustrating machinery that has existed hitherto. 
The essence of the new plan is to place above the six States, or 
Lander, a responsible German Council which can exercise some 
of the more important functions of a zonal Government. In 
this way, the process of extreme splintering in German econo- 
mic and political life which was the immediate result of the 
joining together of the two zones has been arrested and a first 
step taken in the direction of effective central organs of govern- 
ment. The members of-the new “ Economic Council” will be 
elected by the various Landtage, or State legislatures, in propor- 
tion to the populations of the States and to the party strengths 
at the most recent elections for the Landtage. The functions 
of the new Council appear to be virtually. as wide as the normal 
economic powers of any central government, and their exercise 
is to be directed towards “ permissible economic reconstruction,” 
a somewhat indeterminate phrase which was substituted at the 
last moment for an earlier version, which would have empowered 
the Economic Council to “ direct the economic reconstruction 
of the two zones on the basis of a new plan for the agreed 
level of industry.” : ‘ 
The Council will have an executive agent, the Executive 
Committee, which will bear to it something of the relation of 
a cabinet to a parliament. The Committee, however, will not 
be chosen from the Council, but each Landtag will nominate 
one representative to serve as a permanent member. At the 


lowest level in the new hierarchy are the bizonal departments— 
for food and agriculture, finance, transport and so forth. In the 
past these departments were the only instruments of fusion 
and consisted of the appropriate Ministers from the various 
State Governments, together with an independent chairman. 
Now they will cease to have the character of inter-ministerial 
conferences and become permanent departments on Civil Service 
lines and each will be headed by a permanent Executive Director, 
nonunated by the Committee and approved by the Council. 
The new structure is completed at each level by agencies for 
Anglo-American control. The Council will be subordinate to 
a Bipartite Board consisting of the Military Governors, the 
Committee will be supervised by a Bipartite Control Office and 
the Departments by bipartite panels. 

The advantages to be derived from the new structure are 
obvious. A very real clarification and concentration of authority 
have taken place. Responsibility has now been more or less 


unequivocally transferred to the Germans and from the j 


Economic Council down to the departments the chain of 
decision and execution is clear. At the same time machinery 
has been introduced which makes it possible for the Germans 
to exercise a complete oversight over-all the interrelated sections 
of their domestic economy and to evolve a consistent economic 
policy. It will no longer be possible, as it has been with the 
complete separation of the various German Committees that 
has prevailed hitherto, for the Germans dealing with economic 
policy to promote a completely different policy from that pro 
posed by the Finance Committee. At the departmental level, 
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¢ficient administration should follow from the abolition 
conferences of Ministers drawn fom the different Lander 
4 from the substitution of genuine executive departments. 
ge Germany has been suffering for two years from the lack 
{ genuine government—quadripartite deadlock is no substi- 
ne for it—it is encouraging to see the emergence, in all but 
ye, of a genuine government for Western Germany. 
Yet it'must be remembered that so far the new plans exist 
iy on paper. Even if the machinery is better, it is still 
yredibly cumbrous. Each State repeats at its lower level the 
of parliament, cabinet and civil service, and this 
igands for the routines of administration far more Germans 
n.can possibly be called efficient administrators. Germany 
sents the paradox of a country that has at once too 
gchand too little government—too many offices and controls 
‘i co-ordinating Committees, too little drive and decision and 
ight. Since the new machinery adds to the number of 
samental agencies, serious consideration should be given to 
possibility of simplifying its operation by removing Allied 
from all but the highest Germany authority. Another 
# lurks in the interpretation to be put on “ decentrali- 
io.” The Economic Council has it is true, the right 
ye its decisions on the States whereas the old committees 
ini not, but the agreement lays it down that “ maximum use ” 
s be made of the State Governments in administering the 
sions of the Economic Council and only those who have 
towed the relations between the old committees and the 
wes can realise quite what powers of obstruction a State as 
mationist as Bavaria can exercise. 
Moreover, it is not certain that the new Economic Council 
al itself be determined to put strong pressure on the States. 
the latest elections, the bourgeois parties—the Christian 
hkmocrats and the “ liberals ”—had everywhere, save in Schies- 
Holstein, a majority over the Social Democrats. The CDU, 
in the South, is the spearhead of the movement 
States’ rights and laisser fatre economics. If the Economic 
luncil faithfully reflects the voting, there may be an anti- 
miralist, anti-planning majority in the Council itself. To hold 
at this could limit the potentialities of the new structure is 
im to assert any theoretical superiority of Socialism but simply 
recognise the fact that the economic margins are exceptionally 
and that priorities and allocations—in other words 
famning—are essential for the survival of Germany. 
Another obstacle to the effective working of the new system 
isin the nature of the powers conferred on the Economic 
meil. The aim of the merger of the two zones last year 
a8 is well known, “ self-supporting.” The two zones are 
pay their way and the import-export programme is 
ly the central point in any scheme for the reconstruction of 
20nes. But it is not clear whether the Economic Council 
have any more control than had the earlier committees 


. 
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over this vital sector, It is true that the Council’s list of powers 
includes “ internal and external trade,” but it is apparently not 
suggested that the Anglo-American Import-Export Agency 
should be divested of its present authority. Yet if the Economic 
Council cannot control the flow of imports or plan its own 
export programme, can it be said to have received adequate 
authority for the economic reconstruction of the zones? It should 
be possible to give the Germans a general budget to work to 
over, say, three or four years and leave it to them to develop 
the practical details. Such a scheme would, incidentally, put 
an end to the present arrangement whereby if the Germans 
Manage to provide more foodstuffs from the zones, their 
allocation from overseas is promptly cut—an obvious and 
direct incitement to non-production and  non-delivery in 


Germany. 
a 


This difficulty over the import-export programme is only one 
part of a much more complex problem, one which the adoption 
of new governmental machinery hardly touches. The question 
which must determine all the new agencies’ hopes of success 
is one that they themselves cannot solve. Can the Anglo- 
American Zone, under any type of administration, good or bad, 
rcally be made to pay its way? Can it produce the exports? 
Having produced them, can it market them? If in fact self-suffi- 
ciency is an economic impossibility, no improvements to the 
machinery of government will have the desired result. 

It must be frankly admitted that the prospects are not good. 
Nominally the production of exports still suffers from the dis- 
abilities imposed ty the first Level of Industry plan. Under 
this plan, it will be recalled, a large number of German indus- 
tries were restricted to a certain output. The decisive figures 
were the limitation of steel production to 39 per cent of pre-war 
capacity (7.5 million tons), light metals to 54 per cent, basic 
chemicals to 40, heavy engineering and heavy electrical 
engineering both to 31, light mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing to §0, machine tool production to 11 per cent. Yet before 
the war no less than 65 per cent of Germany’s exports were 
provided by these restricted industries. It has now been esti- 
mated that to secure self-sufficiency for the two zones, exports 
would need to be about 65 per cent higher than the pre-war 
figure, owing to the loss of Eastern German supplies, the 
greater cost today of imports of food and raw materials and 
the disappearance of Germany’s external assets. Can it be 
supposed that this great increase can possibly te secured if the 
industries which produced the bulk of exports before the war 
not only do not expand, but are positively restricted? 

In a sense, the theoretical position under the Level of Indus- 
try plan is academic to-day. Neither zone has anywhere near 
reached the permitted levels laid down in the Plan. The 
present flow of exports is still little more than a trickle. For 
instance, exports for the first quarter of 1947, which were 
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expected to be $87 million, have proved to be only $31 
million. The first aim must therefore be to expand industry to 
the permitted levels and not to be unduly concerned about 
observing the restrictions. 

In another sense, however, the question of the Level of 
Industry is the opposite of academic. The absurdity of the old 
plan is now obvious te everyone. The British and the Ameri- 
cans are agreed in principle on an upward revision (even Mr 
Molotov agrees to this), and the figure of 10 or 11 million tons 
of steel has been, widely quoted. Such a revision is obviously an 
overdue and highly sensible step and some bewilderment may 
be caused by the fact that while the first draft of the new zonal 
agreement suggested that such a plan was under consideration, 
in the second draft the suggestion was deleted. However, it 
must be remembered that one of the purposes behind the old 
Level of Industry Plan was to assess the amount of surplus 
German industrial capacity available for reparations. Recently 
there have been suggestions from Germany, demands from the 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency in Brussels, and hints from 
the Board of Trade, suggesting that one of the purposes of a 
new Level of Industry Plan would be not only to increase the 
permitted scale of German production, but also to make a new 
assessment of available reparations so that, in the near future, 
the surplus capacity could be removed and the question of 
reparations from the western zones settled once and for all. 

If this is the case, it is certainly fortunate that the suggestion 
of a new Level of Industry Plan has been withdrawn. Without 
prejudice to the possibility of delivering reparations in the 
future, it must be said that wholesale dismantlings of factories 
in the British and American zones in the immediate future 
would have so disastrous an effect on what is left of German 
morale that it would break down completely, carrying with it 
the whole present attempt to build up an administrative structure 
in Western Germany for which Germans are to be fully respon- 
sible. There can be only one policy in the coming months, that 
of encouraging by every means an increase of production in the 
two zones. The destruction of productive capacity, in obedience 
to some theoretical calculation of permitted levels, is simply not 


Deadline for 


HE Conference on Refugees at Lausanne closed on May 

21st in an atmosphere of encouragement and relief. The 
adherence of Australia and China brought the number of 
signatories of the International Refugee Convention to sixteen, 
and with their signatures came the assurance of 75.8 per cent 
of the fund. Since 75 per cent of the necessary money and 
1§ signatures were sufficient to bring the International Refugee 
Organisation formally to life, the uncertainty of recent months— 
whether or not any refugee organisation would come into being 
at all—was settled before the ending of the Conference. 

The delegates could also find some encouragement in the 
resolutions to which they had agreed. The Preparatory Com- 
mission of the International Refugee Organisation (the IRO) 
is to accept direct executive authority on July 1st, when both 
Unrra and the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees (the 
IGCR) officially go out of business. There will thus be no 
awkward gap during which the displaced persons might have 
been left with no body or organisation specifically responsible 
for them, or transferred to the care of local military authorities 
or governments—some having, some lacking the resources neces- 
sary to deal with them. The delegates probably recognised 
that the future budget of IRO ($112 million) is very small and 
that very few days remained in which to carry out the transfer 
of authority from the old agencies to the new. But, ‘in 
comparison with the deadlock which had existed before the 
Conference, the results seemed encouraging and many of the 
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compatible with any economic recovery, and if this is what an 
“increase ” in the permitted level were actually to mean, then 
it would be a mockery. 

Unhappily a solution of the problem of producing sufficient 
exports in the two zones—-still remote enough, in all conscience 
—by no means exhausts the problem of making’ Western 
Germany self-sufficient. Even if the exports were produced in 
sufficient quantities, could they be sold abroad? Above all, 
could they in the next five or six years of world shortage and 
crisis earn the hard currency necessary to buy the food and raw 
materials the zones need to feed their workers and manufacture 
their goods? The Economist has on many occasions expressed 
its scepticism of the viability of a West German state unless 
certain pre-conditions were fulfilled, of which the chief is the 7% 
existence in Western Europe of a large unified economic area | 
producing enough and consuming enough to provide both Ger- 
many and the Western industrial nations with a market capable | 
of absorbing all their manufactures. As things stand to-day,’ 
there are already signs that even a slightly revived German 
industrial activity is causing anxiety to other producers in the 
West. The frictions will grow worse as the flow of German 
exports increases. To this difficulty must be added the problem 
of the dollar, which the Germans share with the rest of Europe. 

The new constitution that the Americans and the British 
have given their joint zone is, beyond any doubt, a great im- 
provement on the old. But whatever the administrative 
structure in Germany, it cannot iron out the basic contradiction 
—the fact that the zones cannot and will not pay their way. 
To solve this dilemma the problem of Western Germany must 
be merged into the wider problem of Western Europe. Closer 
economic integration in the West could provide the necessary 
markets, while the provision of dollars on the scale required Begemine h 
to reconstruct Western Europe in general could include an allot- 


ment for specifically German purposes. These projects may! 

sound visionary, but unfortunately the solution of the zonal (jgeage num 
problem on the present basis is no less so. When ruin has 32 of unfai 
reached such vast proportions, plans equally vast can alone le Wes 
begin the task of repair. ay case 






























the Refugees 


delegates dispersed feeling confident about the next stage. 

In fact, this next stage has already run into considerable 
diffculnes. Mr Altmeyer, Secretary-General of the Preparatory 
Commission, faces the herculean task of creating, in precisely 
three weeks, a staff capable of dealing with the problems, 
administering the care, overseeing the living conditions and 
safeguarding the future of over a million men and women, 
representing a dozen different nationalities, living mainly in 
refugee camps and scattered widely through Europe and the 
Middle East. The last stages of repratriation have to be worked 
through. Meanwhile, the first phase of a vast operation of 
resettlement has opened. The oversight of camps and repatria- 
tion the IRO must take over from Unrra. The openings for 
resettlement are to be transferred to it from the IGCR. For 
instance, at Lausanne, IRO had to undertake responsibility 
for the ships already chartered by the IGCR for transporting 
refugees to the New World (opportunities for settlement there 
are discussed in an article on page 894). Under these conditions 
it can be readily imagined on what a scale and with what skill 
and experience an international organisation must work to deal 
with problems so complex; so vexed politically and so vast. 

There is clearly only one source from which an effective 
organisation can be recruited 'in so short a time. The staffs 
Unrra and IGCR alone have the experience and it is there 
that, in the first resort, the obvious field of selection lies. Unrra 
has done its utmost to make a transfer smooth and effective by 








ying uns:inting help to the Preparatory Commission’s work. 
’ igeover, it has concentrated all its headquarters staff for 
! sfugees in Paris where, as a result, there now exists a potential 
ers for IRO. The course of wisdom would obviously 
for the Preparatory Commission to take over the Paris offices 
ied part of the staff, and use this interim machine in the next 
‘oaths while the final shape of IRO is being determined, and 
ie men. and women chosen to become its permanent staff. But 
ie truth is that delays and obstacles have been placed in the 
of this obvious task of common sense and Mr Altmeyer 
having a difficult task in building his new machine. 
The blame must not be laid at his door, however. He is the 
scam, rot the cause of the present confusion. The reasons 
gto be found at the higher levels of political responsibility, 
Congress, in British Military Government, in the Foreign 
(fice.. The chief reason for the IRO’s hesitancy in taking over 
working staff from Unrra and the IGCR lies in the fact that 
intra has become involved in the anti-Russian, Communist- 
jing politics of the American Congress. Unrra is one of the 
ig international organisations in which the Russians are still 
ing. That, in itself, appears to be enough to damn it. 
lover, in the refugee question, Unrra has been handling 
jamite. The bulk of the displaced persons came from 
ries which have either become part of Russia (such as the 
ic States and the Polish Ukraine) or have acquired govern- 
pits friendly to Russia. Whatever policy had been pursued 
pwhatever authority, the cry would have been raised in Eastern 
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: we that undue pressure was being placed upon the Dis- 
st ed Persons to stay away from their homelands, in the West 
et Mumatthey were being forced to return. Both criticisms have been , 
ry ie continuously, but since, on the whole, the majority are 
od geuming home (many are peasants and labourers, little con- 
¥- ed with politics) and in particular since in the last six 
ay ths by special inducements, such as the guarantee of rations, 
a} Mumelaige number have been persuaded to go back to Poland, the 
as amg of unfair interference has recently been raised more loudly 


ne memetie West than in the East and has come at a time when, 
amy case, American opinion of Russia was passing through 
iphase of hysteria. The result is that a powerful anti-Unrra 
iby has developed in Washington, inside and outside Congress, 
ai its activities have caused the Preparatory Commission to 
inilate and hold back. 

Te situation is all the more unfortunate, in that Congress’s 
ude is, on the whole, completely wrong-headed. That 
camp officials may have shown undue “zeal” for 
tiation is possible. That some of Mr La Guardia’s political 
tives were open to question may also be true. Yet all 
ised. evidence points to a high level of objectivity and 
msibility among local Unrra officials and, on the whole, a 
ose watch was kept on Mr La Guardia—by Unrra itself. 
pethaps the best vindication of Unrra’s record is the second 
ical. difficulty in which it has fallen—the dispute between 
ePeparatory Commission and British Military Government. 
‘Aitish Military Government’s record, with regard to refugees 
the ast year, more honestly merits than does Unrra’s the 
aye of undue pressure on the displaced persons. It is by 
itary Government order that the rations of the refugees have 
lowered and that they have been compelled to go out to 
Mi, often under German overseers. Bad conditions, low 
and forced labour are the methods which Unrra is 
tdof using in order to force the refugees to return home. 
mfact, Unrra has fought a strong battle in the last few 
mths to.defend the refugees against precisely this type of 
on the part of Military Government. 

Meireasons for this must be understood. To Military 
mtiment, refugees are difficult and unruly elements in a 
in which discipline must be maintained. The atea would 
Muubtedly be easier to run if the DPs were not distributed 
butits length and breadth. From this fact spring the 
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desire and the pressure to accelerate their repatriation.. The 
need. for order and discipline has also led the military authori- 
ties to demand full and direct responsibility for refugees, now 
that Unrra is coming to an end. For several months, a sort 
of running fight has been carried on between Military Govern- 
ment and the Preparatory Commission, the former demanding 
direct responsibility, the latter pleading for international control. 
The British Government, although it pays lip service to the 
international approach, has inclined to the side of the military 
and, in their endeavour to strengthen their case, the military 
authorities have not scrupled to join in the campaign of black- 
guarding Unrra as a means of fighting the idea of international 
control in general. And by a curious irony, they now accuse 
Unrra of practising those very methods of pressure—for “ Com- 
munist ” purposes—which Unrra has tried to circumvent, Yet, 
in spite of all these difficulties, the outline of an agreement 
between the British military authorities and the Preparatory 
Commission was reached at Lausanne, according to which 
Military Government would act as the executive agent for 
refugee work under IRO supervision. But later reports suggest 
that the detailed working out of this agreement is proving much 
less satisfactory. 

Military opposition is not the only factor in inducing hesita- 
tion and suspicion in the British Government’s approach to 
Unrra and the IRO. The Foreign Office has accused Unrra 
of helping the Jews to find their way to Palestine. In so far 
as Unrra camps in Italy have opened their gates to Jews moving 


‘from Central Europe to the Mediterranean, they have, in a 


Passive sense, assisted the Jews. Since, however, their constitu- 
tion forbids them to refuse entry to bona fide refugees coming 
within the Resolutions passed by the Council of Unrra—which 
the would-be immigrant Jews undoubtedly do—they could not, 
in fact, turn them away. But this is a very different thing 
from the accusation made against them—that of actively foster- 
ing and forwarding the movement of Jews. It would be as 
reasonable to accuse the British and American military authori- 
ties of conniving at Jewish immigration, simply because they 
have often failed to stop Jews at the frontiers as they move on 
to Italy. 

The impact of these three political factors on the problem 
of setting up a functioning refugee organisation has inevitably 
been very serious. Unrra remains the only source of trained 
officials. Its headquarters in Paris is the only functioning unit 
which can be ready in time. The Congressmen who witch-hunt 
for Communists, the. British military officers who try to get 
control of the awkward problem of refugees in order to 
“ liquidate” it in their own way, the Foreign Office. officials 
who write long notes about the presence of Jews in Unrra 
camps in Italy, all forget one thing—that time is running short, 
that IRO does not yet exist, and that if in the next four weeks 


no energetic and positive steps are taken, Unrra and its existing — 


organisation will come to an end and no authority will exist 
capable of carrying on the work. Even if every accusation 
against Unrra were true, it would remain the only instrument 
ready to hand and the only source of effective executive. power 
in the next months. Since most of the charges are demonstrably 
untrue and contradictory, there can be absolutely no reason or 
excuse for further hesitancy. 

The responsibility lies squarely on the Governments. which 
have signed the IRO convention, and in particular upon the 
American and British Governments. If they act decisively in 
the next weeks, the Preparatory Commission can come into 
vigorous life. If not, it is difficult to see what are its chances 
of success. The needed action is twofold, on the one hand, 
to pick five or six key men, either inside or outside Unrra and 
IGGR, and place them as reinforcements in Mr Altmeyer’s high 
command. The second is to transfer sufficient secondary. staff 
from Unrra and take over the Paris office, so that there need 
be no interruption in the work for refugees on July 1st. 
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NOTES OF 


Long before Mr Bevin reached the rostrum at Margate, the 
Conference had rejected the leadership offered them by Mr 
Crossman, Mr Zilliacus and Mr Mikardo, Not one of the “ rebels ” 
was elected to the Party Executive. And when, later in the week, 
Mr Bevin gave the delegates a discourse which toured them 
“round the world in 80 minutes,” he was given a thunderous 
ovation. Yet it is not many weeks since American newspapers 
were prophesying Mr Bevin’s dislodgment by his critics, and 
in Moscow, watchful eyes were following the fortunes of the 
tebel group. 

The reason for the reversal of these forecasts and for Mr Bevin’s 
continued ascendancy probably lies more than anything else in 
a combination of rwo factors—his own vigorous personality and 
the apparent absence of any alternative to the policy he pursues. 
The truth is that the group who wrote “Keep Left” have no 
dramatic alternatives to offer the Labour movement. They may 
write good sense on demobilisation, but what can be said of their 
main proposals? To advocate friendship with Russia is becoming 
less and less convincing in face of Russia’s apparent inability 
to respond. Mr Molotov’s “noes” at Moscow still echoed at 
Margate. To propose less dependence upon the United States 
is to propose something many British people might welcome, but 
which they do not see how to bring about. The problem of 


canalising American economic assistance into politically acceptable- 


forms is hardly touched on in the pamphlet “Keep Left.” But 
this is the real problem. To propose, as Mr Zilliacus did, that 
British foreign policy should be based on the United Nations 
and on unity within the Security Council, is likely to extract 
only a disgusted snort from the weary British. Back to Uno—and 
the veto! It hardly makes sense, let alone policy. The delegates 
at Margate, like their countrymen all over Britain, would like to 
work peacefully with America and Russia in the Security Council, 
ificy would like to know that. American wealth is to be devoted 
constructively to the reconstruction of the world, they would like 
tu see the atom bomb under international control, Germany re- 
integrated into Europe and the boys brought home again, but they 
do not know how to bring these things about. And Mr Crossman, 
Mr Zilliacus and Mr Mikardo do not tell them, 


So Mr Bevin did not have a very rough passage after all. He 
dealt with the prevailing confusion of thought on foreign policy in 
the Party—and in Britain—in three ways, each very effective. 
He used his very impressive personality to plead with the delegates 
to “trust the man on the job.” He then reminded them that he 
had warned the Party not to expect results in less than four or 
five’ years, that he. himself had almost been “born again” in 
becoming so patient, and that he was going to have another 
dogged try in November to improve matters. Lastly, and very 
skilfully, Mr Bevin took his ligteners all round the world, touching 
in brief detail on a vast variety of topics and if the delegates were 
not confused at the beginning of his survey, they certainly were 
at the end, and probably wenr away glad that Ernie and not they 
had to deal with the problems. 

In general terms, Mr Bevin is justified in his approach. His 
patient and persistent handling of foreign problems in the last 
two years has certainly earned him respect abroad and sympathy 
at home. The Foreign Minister has, moreover, a great deal of 
common sense and a forceful method of dealing with his colleagues 
and his opponents. Yet is it really true that “dogged does it”? 
Or, at least, is doggedness enough? One would like to be certain 
that the combination of Mr. Bevin’s empirical. temper and the 
Foreign Office’s constitutional preference for dealing with issues 
“as they arise ” were not impeding the development of a construc- 
tive and positive British foreign policy in aréas in. which the 
British already have a certain initiative or where a little effort 
would give them a measure of leadership. For instance, a growing 
body of opinion in the United States is beginning to ask what 
plans the European nations could themselves evolve as a_pre- 
liminary to teceiving American écoriomic support. Is the British 
Government to take no initiative either with its immediate neigh- 
bours in Western Europe ‘or with the European Commission? 
Again, Mr Bevin’ threw out some tantalising hints on future 
policy in the Middle East. A . 

There are great possibilities. .I am not in a position this afternoon 
to tell of them, fa typical touch] but later on you will discover that 
there are great schemes for irrigation and other things on the way. 
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But the Foreign Secretary spoke in similar terms many month 
ago and there is so far little sign of the preparations in tery 
of planning and staff for any adventurous policy, 

In short, while no one thinks the problem of foreign poli 
as straightforward as do Mr Bevin’s critics, many of his warm 
supporters are perturbed at the sense of drift and waiting og 
events which characterise certain key sectors in the nazion’ 
external affairs. In these matters, patience is not enough. Fore 
sight and action, “lucidity and daring” are even more necessary 


* * * 


The Use of Womanpower 


There is no prima facie reason to suppose that the Govern: 
ment’s latest appeal to women to go imto industry will be ; 
more successful than the previous, somewhat spasmodic, effort 
that have been made from time to tume. There is, however, 
greater sense of urgency about the present recruitment campaign 
and the efforts are being concentrated in those districts whic 
are particularly short of women workers, rather than diffused ove: 
the country as a whole. The Ministry of Labour has immedi 
vacancies for 300,000 women and girls, and the industries whic 
are most in need of women are clothing and textiles, especial} 
cotton spinning, boots and shoes, hosiery, hospitals and laundrie: 
Although there are at present 700,000 more. women in indu 
than there were in 1939, the figure is about 1,150,000 below th 
peak of war-time mobilisation, and the shortage is particularl 
acute in the industries which can contribute most towards expo 

If flattery and persuasion could work, there is no doubt th 
thousands of women would respond to the Government’s appea 
The women are being told that they alone can save the countr 
as they did during the war. But the present campaign diffe 
from war-time mobilisation, in that it is more localised and i 
not backed by the powers of compulsion. The idea of direction 
considered by the Cabinet at one stage, has been rejected a 
impracticable. 

But is the campaign likely to produce more than a f 
thousands here and there? Is it not likely that most womel 
who are free to work and want to werk are already doing so? 
woman who worked during the war, but whose husband is no 
demobilised, may not find it worth ner while financially to ret 
to industry, while the physical difficulties of running a hon 
and looking after a husband and family in 1947 conditions ma 
be a real deterrent even if she is willing. And one cannot as 
for a boom in the birthrate and for women to return to emplo 
ment at the same time. Local district committees, which includ 
representatives of women’s organisations, have been set up t 
make the arrangements to facilitate women’s working, even if th 
have homes and families to run. This presumably will mes 
bringing pressure on the local authorities to open nurseries ; b 
even at their peak during the war, nurseries, which are th 
selves uneconomic in woman-power, only enabled comparativel 
small numbers of mothers to work. The regional authorities wi 
doubtless also be asked to make the necessary transport arrange 
ments. One solution migit be to extend part-time worki 
This involves a considerable amount of planning and ré 
arrangement which firms may not be prepared to undertake, @ 
the success of the part-time nursing schemes in Giloucestershi 
and clsewhere should be brought home to them. It is by 
means clear whether the appeal for women is purely a short 
term: one, to tide over the immediate crisis, or whether there wi 
be longer-term opportunities for women’s employment. If 
latter, then Government and industry will surely have to 
ar their attitude to the question of women’s employment 
2 whole. 
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Dilemma of Equal Pay 


The “Government’s urgent call for women workers mak 
their dilemma on the subject of equa) pay all the more « 
The straightforward argument is that if the Government wail 
more women to work it must recognise their claim to equality 
the rate for the job—and that it is no use procrastinating on ti 
issue any longei. This view is so obvious that it is going to 5 
very hard for the r of the Exchequer, who must ™ 
evitably be its chief opponent, to counter it.. The claims 
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iy were strongly supported at the conference at Margate 
‘week, when the delegates. flatly refused 4 follow the Execu- 
mmittee’s lead and voted in favour of the immediate intro- 
gon of equal pay for men and women in central and local 
«pment service, in the teeth of Ministers” arguments against it. 
ach ic and financial questions are rately straightforward, 
js very little reason for thinking that more women would 
ing for either industry or government service, if the 

sole of equal pay were put into practice, and it might easily 
aa that in those trades where the margin in favour of employ- 
arises from their lower wage rates, the numbers em- 
Seed might actually be reduced. On the financial side, the direct 
of granting equal pay has been reckoned as £10 million for the 
i service and £20 million for local government service. Neither 
4 ibese sums is really large, but no power could stop the example 
ie civil service being used as an argument for equalising rates 
ere; indeed the Royal Commission on Equal Pay was at 
ast equivocal when it considered the.repercussions of. a 
nem decision on equal pay for the civil service on the 
j for adjustments elsewhere. Since the Labour movement, 
ade unions and the Conservative’ party all support the 
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ppowerful than it has ever been, it must be assumed that 
would be a sudden rush towards equalisation once a hole 
wared in the defences. The aggregate cost to the nation would 
with, as far as can be seen, only the compensating 
that justice—long overdue—would be done. But will 
nice of justice be too high? No one has suggested that equal 
w will proportionately imcrease output, and if it does not, then 
geults will be inflationary. Could not honour, justice and 
y be satisfied by the Governmen; accepting “ equal 
‘in principle, and promisiag to implement it as soon as ex- 
geached, say, 50 per cent above their pre-war level, or within 
ecified number of years? A statement by the Chancellor of 
fxchequer has been promised for next week 


* 7 * 


watives for Building 


If the Government is on the retreat about equal pay, Mr 
ip his Margate speech, was certainly on the offensive about 
There was again a collision with the trade unions, who 
repudiated any suggestion of increasing output by a system 
iwyment by results. But the unions appear to be speaking ‘with 
voices on this issue, for only two days before Mr Key, 
ister of Works, had announced in Newcastle that a committee 
sentative of both sides of the building industry had reached 

conclusion that a system of payments by results was prac- 
mb, and should be introduced as soon as possible, and that it 
mained for both sides to reach agreement on details. Which 
will prevail? There is. certainly. nothing which would 
wate the production of houses so much. 
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rebutted the suggestion of a national housing 
‘but his plea that the administrative apparatus behind 
/Programme was not to blame for the delay in carrying 


ist it 


of equal pay, and the bargaining strength of labour is . Dec 
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it out is not justified... The case for a. Ministry of Housing, 
which was excellent two years ago, is now dead; so probably is that 
fora national’ housing corporation. © These . administrative 
instrumenis were needed when the schemes of operation were 
being worked out, and.to create them now would merely upset 
all the machinery which has at last got into place, But it is not 
fair to. whitewash the present administrative machine and‘to put 
all the blame on to the supply of labour and materials. For \it was 
the administrative machine which allowed: far ‘too many: houses 
to. be started in proportion to the resources: available to complete 
them. For that Mr Bevan and his chosen instruments—the local 
authorities—are to blame. Last October, at-the outset of winter, 
20 houses, were being put into contract for ene completed.» Even 
if this proportion is now reduced to five to two, and drops: to 
one to one.in December, the situation of last October: should 
never have been allowed to arise; ’ 

The diagram shows that there are mow some 208,000, new 
permanent houses under construction, but that only 8,750. were 
completed during. the. month of April. After the) disastrous 
February and March, completions. by local authorities: have at last 
risen again to just above the rate for December, 1946 (5,464 im 
ember and 5,989, in April). But private enterprise has not 
done more than slightly to improve on the March figures,, With 
the clamp-down. on. further licences this is inevitable,.,.. These 
figures are given in greater detail in the Record and. Statistics 
Supplement. which . summarises the April Housing , Returns 
(Cmd, 7129.and 7130). 


* * * 


Widening Rifts in Europe 


For two years the political complexion of most European 
Governments has accurately reflected the uneasy truce and 
vestigial desire for co-operation characterising relations between 
the Big Three. Where zones of influence actually overlapped, 
the resulting tension. led to the exclusion of “untrustworthy ” 
groups—for instance, the Right in Rumania or the Left in Greece. 
But in areas of relative calm such as Finland or, Western Europe, 
coalition governments including Right, Left and Centre have 
managed with varwng degrees of success to. co-operate. 

Now. the consequences both of Russian. intransigence and of 
the Truman Doctrine are revolutionising ; the political scene in 
Europe.. For some months past; American commentators .have 
prophesied that Russia would call the Communist parties. out 
of the Governments in Western Europe and order them into 
opposition. The remodelling of Hungary. on_ the; lines of 
“eastern democracy” was also foreseen. Now these prophecies 
appear to be confirmed. in the event. Both.in France and in Italy, 
the Communists no longer participate in the government, and M. 
Ramadier has accused them of deliberately fomenting the present 
wave of strikes in France in order to paralyse the administration, 
In Hungary, the purge of. Smallholders and reshuffle in the 
Cabinet have virtually transferred power to the Left. 

It should not be thought, however, that these significant changes 
have taken place solely on Soviet initiative. In-Italy, the majority 
party, the Christian Democrats, have takén the offensive, and 
it was a series of moves on the part of the Prime Minister, Signor 
de. Gasperi, that finally led to the creation of a solely Christian 
Democrat Ministry. It is universally believed in Italy—with 
relief or anger, according to circumstamce—that American sup- 
port encouraged the Prime Minister, and that further American 
economic aid was made conditional upon the construction of a 
“purged” Cabinet. .Mr Marshall has certainly confirmed this 
impression by his particularly cordial welcome. to. the new 
government, 

The Russians, who have taken the offensive for so long, cannot 
legitimately complain if other Powers follow suit. But this fact 
does not make the situation in Europe any less disquieting. The 
rift between Right and Left is widening daily and, as Mr Bevin 
reminded his colleagues at Margate, 

the most dangerous thing to play with in small countries is civil war, 

It sometimes leads Great Powers to take sides and produces big wars. 
An improvement in the European political scene must inevitably 
wait on an improvement in Great Power relations—yet another 
reason for pursuing that improvement with a Bevin-like patience 
and tenacity. Apart from this major factor, however, is the United 
States Government really well advised to give such warm-hearted 
support to a minority government such as Signor de Gasperi’s, 
from which not merely the Communists but all parties 
of the Left are excluded? If the extension of American 
aid can be made ‘to fall so easily into the pattern of anti- 
working-class ideology, the hopes for reconstruction and a 


measure of social stability in Western Euroye seem small indeed. 


_ ene AOR. A 
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Government Without the Left in Italy 


The first anniversary of the new Italian Republic was cele- 
brated on June 2nd in rather disquieting circumstances. After 
another “ crisis ” lasting nineteen days, a Cabinet has been formed 
of which the large body of Italian Leftist opinion can justly com- 
plain that it flouts the electors’ verdict of exactly a year ago. 
Leftist opinion goes further; it dislikes a change which it attributes 
to the growing interference in politics of the Azztone Cattolica. 
For the new Government is based on a single party, the Christian- 
Democrats reinforced by a number of experts, including Pro- 
fessor Einaudi at the Miinstry of Finance and by Count Sforza 
who retains the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Since the opposition 
is now composed of the combined Socialist and Communist vote, 
the new Government, even with the support of every Liberal, 
Qualunguista and Monarchist in the Chamber, will scarcely be 
able to -scrape together a majority. 

There are two arguments in favour of Signor de Gasperi’s 
decision. One is that he is following the example of M. Léon 
Blum in forming a one-party Cabinet to tide things over until the 
elections. To this one is bound to s:y ‘hat the parallel is not 
exact, since the Italian elections may be nearly a year distant. 
The second contention which is made to justify the new Italian 
Government is that it has been formed in order to create confi- 
dence in America and to secure the further financial help which 
is a sine qua non for the Italian economy. But this argu- 
ment overlooks the supreme disadvantage of having the majority 
of the organised workers in opposition. The Confederazione 
Generale di Lavoro (the Italian TUC) opened its first Congress 
since the Liberation in Florence on June 2nd, and it will certainly 
provide the new Government with some painful reminders of 
the workers’ dissatisfaction and of Communist influence among 
them (which cannot fail to be increased by the creation of an 
“anti-labour” government). 

It is thus no enviable task that awaits Professor Einaudi in 
his new task. He is a man of the greatest eminence in Italian 
public life, and few public men enjoy the reputation of complete 
integrity and disinterestedness he has earned over long years first 
as an anti-Fascist and, since the Liberation, as Governor of the 
Bank of Italy. Yet it may be questioned whether the extreme 
liberalism of the new Finance Minister’s approach to economic 
problems and his preference for the orthodox financial policies 
of severe deflation and retrenchment can meet an economic crisis 
in which unemployment is already widespread and in which 
financial stability is certainly more menaced by the non-taxpaying, 
black-marketing, dollar-hoarding Right than by any acti- 
vities of the workers. 


New Government in Hungary 


While enjoying a holiday in Switzerland (apparently 
“ arranged” between himself and the Communist leaders) Mr 
Nagy has been relieved of the Premiership, and succeeded by 
his Minister of War, General Dinnyes, a member of his party. 
The Foreign Minister, Gyéngyéssi, and the Secretary-General 
of the Small Holders’ Party, Father Balogh, have also given up 
their jobs, and are replaced by other Small Holders. Outwardly 
this is only a reshuffling of personnel. The Small Holders’ 
Party keeps the same Cabinet posts, and the coalition remains 
in being. 

In fact, the situation has substantially changed, and Hungary 
has been brought one stage further along the road to “ eastern ” 
or “ popular” democracy. Ever since the genuine elections of 
October, 1945, gave the Small Holdets’ Party 55 per cent of the 
votes, the Left parties have been restive and the Russians appre- 
hensive. Soviet discontent was manifested in the unfavourable 
terms granted to Hungary by the peace treaties. In February 
came the “conspiracy,” which gave the Communists an oppor- 
tunity to let loose a campaign against the Small Holders, designed 
to split them in two. In this campaign, deliberate confusion was 
mace between the real conspirators, pathetic romantics from the 
old Hungarian army and bureaucracy who hoped to restore the 
semi-feudal society of Horthy’s day, and the political leaders 
of the Right who made plans for the exclusion from the govern- 
ment (by constitutional means) of the Communists and the crea- 
tion of a new ministry based on the Parliamentary majority of 
the Small Holders’ Party. To the latter category belonged 
the Small Holders’ General Secretary, Bela Kovacs, who was 
arrested by the Russians in March. After two months’ silence, 
during which Kovacs’s whereabouts has been a mystery, the 
Russians now announce that his confession “ implicates” 
Premier Nagy. 
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The attack from the Left during the “conspiracy” gig; 
failed to split the Small Holders’ Party. The peasant memb 
of Parliament, and the peasant supporters of the party in 
country, held together remarkably and showed an obstinate p; 
sive resistance. But the Left only tponed their attack, ang 
have now returned to the charge. It seems fairly certain tha 
adopting the methods used in Bulgaria and Poland, they wi 
make the official leadership of the Small Holders’ Party pass into 
the hands of its left wing; this will then join in a “ democratic 
bloc” with the Left parties for elections in the autumn, which 
will presumably be on the model of Sofia 1946 rather 1 
Budapest 1945. 


oo 


This crisis has been expected on general grounds for a long 
time, but the exact reasons why it should have come now are less 
clear. There has been disagreement within the Coalition on the 
future of the National Bank and the main commercial bank 
which together control the greater part of Hungarian industry 
The Left demanded nationalisation, while the Small Holde 
urged state control. The new Cabinet has already acceded to 
Left’s wishes. A second problem concerned German assets ir 
Hungary, which, according to the Potsdam agreement, passed 
to the Soviet Union. There was disagreement between Lef 
and Right about what were German assets, and the question 
was complicated by the Soviet demand that while all Germar 
property should belong to Russia, all liabilities arising from such 
property should be paid by the Hungarian Government. More 
over, according to some reports, the Russians are also pressing 
for the transfer to Russia of certain assets in the old German 
Hungarian trade balance which, in spite of being generally ig 
Hungary’s favour, contained items to Germany’s credit. Thes 
demands would place a further heavy burden on the intolerabl 
strained Hungarian economy. 

But behind these economic questions, overshadowing every. 
thing else, is the strategic issue. The Soviet Government, which 
will shortly have to withdraw its troops from Hungary, i 
resolved to ensure that the Hungarian apparatus of state is firml 
held by “ reliable ” hands, and that the Truman Doctrine canno 
be extended to the Danube Valley. The Americans, who 
growing economic influence in Hungary was yet another reaso 
for the timing of the Communist coup, have now, obliging! 
from the Communist point of view, stayed the propo 
American loan to Hungary and have sent Notes demanding 
full explanation of the so-called “plot” from the Sovie 
authorities in Budapest, 


* * * 


M. Ramadier Under Fire 


Exasperation has prevailed in Paris this week. The heat wav 
combined with the food shortage—itself aggravated by the baker 
strike—has raised tension to a new level. Idle bakers standing= 
shoulder to shoulder with enraged railway workers striking fo 
more bread have been demonstrating outside the Hotel Matignon 
and strains of the “ International ” have risen into the hot afternoo 
with police reinforcements looking on imperturbably. 

The most serious aspect of the present tension is the fast 
spreading strike in the repair yards and the menacing situation i 
the newly nationalised northern coalfields. M. Ramadier ha 
rightly attributed the sudden intensification of the wage conflid 
to Communist “ orchestration.” The big agitations date fre 
the departure of the Communists from the Government, and th 
have clearly no intention of allowing the Coalition to show it ca 
manage without them. If the Communists were to attempt 
force the issue at this point, the strength behind them would u 
doubtedly spring from the genuine discontent of the underfe 
workers and their queue-weary wives. It is, for instance, widel 


agreed in Paris that bread is now scarcer and worse than it WARE)...» 
under the Germans. 22, duri 
Nevertheless, the situation should not be over-dramatised. TORRE G, 
Communists are unwilling to provoke violence for fear of ress of 
Right-wing counter-coup from which their party would be w ‘Wohibix 
first to suffer. As the Communist trade union leader, M. Beno gina. 
Fanchon, put it: This is a 
We do not want a major clash which would*play into the handling parr , 
of reaction. We prefer to resort to guerilla tactics of which we hVRiE ieang ¢ 
had four years useful experience. We shall fight the wage batt powers. w 


factory by factory. 
Yet this wage battle itself can have the most disrupting effec 
The experts do not believe that the upgrading of wages 1s Po 
sible as long as the shortage of coal continues to hold up produc 
tion. In an authoritative statement. the National Council of Cree 
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this week that the only way of stabilising the regime and 
- pyoducing an atmosphere in which large-scale investments of 
“capital can be coaxed into the work of reconstruction lies in im- 
- proving the flow of supplies and the distribution of food. For 
‘this reason the Government’s hard-pressed planner-in-chief, M. 
‘tan Monnet, has agreed to undertake yet another mission to 
Washington and will leave next week to negotiate with the 
i for a larger wheat allocation to France in 1948. No 
doubt the Government is wondering whether the “ tough line ” 
- with the Communists will improve M. Monnet’s chances. 


x 7 R 


National Service in the Lords 


The second reading debate on the National Service Bill in 
the House of Lords, as an inevitable result of the Conservatives’ 
majority tended to concentrate on the Government’s ill-timed 

jon in the period of wholetime service from eighteen months 
wtwelve. And both the Government spokesmen were so occupied 
jg puiting the best possible constructicn on the decision that they 
litie information on its effect on military training. ~ There 
gan be no doubt that, vacillating as the Government’s attitude 
was, from the economic and social point of view the shorter 
jod of service is preferable. But will the effect on the armed 
forces mean that the reserves of conscripts will not be efficient, 
trained soldiers, sailors or airmen, but “ half-baked ”—in 
lord Moran’s phrase? The folly of using half-trained men in 
patie has been exposed in two major wars. Is twelve months’ 
gascription going to be worse than no conscription at all? 
In both the Commons and the Lords, doubt was expressed 
by many speakers, who all spoke with authority, whether twelve 
months was sufficient to give the training in technical arms neces- 
sary for present-day warfare. Are, therefore, these technical 
panches to be manned wholly by Regulars, and if so, what will 
be the effective strength of the armed forces? In neither House of 
Parliament has the Government given a clear statement on what 
wil be expected of a conscript in his twelve months’ service. He 
wil have some training ; he will do some garrison work, including 
the occupation of Germany, dur.ng which he will receive more 
mining, But what will he be fit for when he has served his 
ume? Lord Moran made an effective case for abolishing con- 
gnption altogether, so convinced was he of its social disadvantages 
ad so little impressed by the evidence of its military necessity. 
In The Economist’s view the justification of conscription is the 
med to have large numbers of trained reserves that can be 
npidly mobilised, not the need to fulfil commitments, the extent 
¢ which in eighteen months’ time, when the Bill comes into 
farce, is at present unknown. If, therefore, the conscripts will not 
teadequately trained, the question of the length of service ought 
be reviewed. It is probable—it is certainly to be hoped—that 
the “experts ” are wrong and that a sound training, in all but the 
Mon spec.alised branches, can be given in twelve months, even 
feombined with garrison duties. The Service authorities have 
Ways overstated their claims for time, money and men. But 
theGovernment should be pressed for a specific assurance before 
tte National Service Bill receives the Royal Assent. 


° * . 
Irish: Politics 
__The second reading of the Northern Ireland Bill, which does 
™ More than permit a slight increase of the legislative powers 
@the Northern Ireland Parliament, is to be made the occasion 
@a Strong protest by some 200 MPs, nearly all of then. 
‘Labour, against the suppression of democratic liberties in Ulster. 
Tr indignation of the MPs is very natural, even though 
Gy are treading on thorny and dangerous ground. The 
PMblem is an old one, Ever since the Civil Authorities (Special 
wers) Act was passed by the Northern Ireland Parliament in 
1922, during the period of internal strife and terrorism, the Ulster 
t has had the power to imprison without trial, to deny 
es of any sort to prisoners, to suppress newspapers and to 
Wohibit political and other meetings. ‘The Act, which was 
‘Mginally intended to be temporary, has never been repealed. 
This is an amazing infringement of democratic rights to be found 
‘apart of the United Kingdom. Whether or not the Northern 
"and Government can substantiate its claim to have used these 


P| 


ets with moderation, there can be no doubt that they are 
extensive to be justified as a precaution against terrorism. — 

truth is that Ulster, for all its welcome loyalty to Britain, 
ly unsettled and divided. The large Catholic minority is 
‘Pm@Anently restive under the tutelage of Orangemen, while to 
M™plicate matters the traditional hegemony of the Unionists is 
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threatened by the growth of a Labour party. The great issue 
of the border still overshadows Irish politics. The Unionists in 
Ulster are prepated to resort to political jerrymandering, to an 
unfair arrangement of Parliamentary constituencies and so forth, 
to make quite sure of remaining separate from Eire; at the same 
time, the nature of the Government of Northern Ireland is Eire’s 
first grievance against Britain and a great obstacle to better rela- 
tions between London and Dublin. It is a pity that old political 
feuds should even now handicap the closer economic integration 
of Eire and Britain, which is so strongly in the interest of both 
countries. 

Only moderation and tact—and, it may be added, time and 
luck—can ease the intractable nature of the Irish problem. After 
Eire’s neutrality in the war, the people of Great Britain can hardly 
be expected to take any initiative in persuading the six counties 
to join the twenty-six, or indeed to consent to the unification of 
Ireland, unless this were to be shown unmistakably to be Ulster’s 
will and included some strategic guarantees; but equally there can 
be no approval here of the Unionists’ tactics in Northern Ireland, 
which are of doubtful service to their own long-term interests. 


2 * a 
Parliamentary Seats 


The Parliamentary Boundary Commission has now issued its 
proposals for the redistribution of English seats in the House of 
Commons. It proposes that the total number of seats in England 
should be reduced from 510 to 488. The biggest change is the 
elimination of 22 seats in the County of London. The rest of 
the country, despite considerable rearrangements—under which, 
for instance, London suburbs gain and the older industrial areas 
lose—will retain as many seats as before. The average electorate 
under the new arrangements will be just under 60,000—not 50,000 
as has been widely reported. However, although the bad anomalies 
have been cut out, the new constituencies are by no means uniform 
:n size, and vary between electorates of 40,000 and 80,000 and 
higher. Somewhat surprisingly the extremes are to be found in 
the reorganised Londoa boroughs, where the new Paddington seat 
has 87,032 and the new, Bermondsey seat has 41,735. The revised 
directions from Parliament, under which the Commission. was 
obliged to pay more attention to the preservation of administrative 
and historical units and less attention to considerations of mathe- 
matical uniformity, have been faithfully carried out. The result 
is a fair and reasonable compromise which, if it errs at all, does 
so in the better direction of respect for tradition. 

The political effect of the proposed changes will probably not 
be considerable ; but insofar as there is one, it will operate to 
strengthen the influence of the marginal middle-class elector. 
The areas which lose most seats—London (22 losses), Liverpool 
(3 losses), Manchester (2 losses), Birmingham, Sheffield, Bradford 
and Plymouth (one loss each)—returned between them at the 
last election 89 Labour members to 19 Conservative members— 
a proportion of Labour to Conservative that is almost twice as 
high as for the country as a whole. Seats are gained by new 
suburban and industrial areas, whose allegiance to Labour is less 
deep-grounded or more dubious. The long-term effect may not 
be great; but the Commission’s report should cause uneasiness 
among Mr Shinwell and his fellow-provokers of class _ strife. 


* * x 


Conference in Canberra 


The Australian proposal for a Commonwealth conference in 
Canberra to discuss peace terms for Japan is a very sensible one, 
and it is much to be hoped that at least one Cabinet Minister 
from London will be able to attend it, It is in the first place 
very desirable that there should be Commonwealth talks in 
preparation for the Japanese peace treaty, for it must be clearly 
understood in London that on Pacific affairs Australia will never 
consent to the procedure of Great Power steam-rollering used in 
the making of the peace treaties with the European satellites and 
that any disposition here to ignore Australian feelings in this 
matter would put a most dangerous strain on harmony within 
the Commonwealth. Secondly, it is in any case good that Com- 
monwealth conferences should be held from time.to time. else- 
where than in London, and particularly that Canberra should now 
be the scene of such a conference, both to convince Australians 


and New Zealanders that their remote situation in the South 


Pacific does not involve indifference to their problems in other 
parts of the Commonwealth, and also, from the side of this 
country, to show appreciation of the generosity of these two 
Dominions in food contributions during recent months. 

Talks on the Japanese treaty will undoubtedly have to deal 
with some delicate points, for not only have there been disagree- 
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ments between London and Canberra on certain aspects of post- 
war policy towards Japan, but there has also been some i 

between Australian and American points of view in which 
Anglo-American, as well as Commonwealth, relations are involved. 
Left to themselves, the British people, overburdened with 
“commitments ” of all kinds nearer home, would be inclined to 
“ quit” the Pacific and leave that whole region of the globe to 
Powers more closely concerned with its affairs. But two of those 
nations- happen to be British Dominions and, as long as the 
Commonwealth is to be a reality, this is a mode of retreat which 
is not admissible. The recent debate on foreign affairs in the 
House of Commons showed a lively opposition to the idea of 
fading out from the Far East and it is indeed vitally important 
to prevent the growth of a belief that British interests diminish 
in proportion to distance from London. The British Common- 
wealth is essentially an oceanic association, and because it extends 
to the Antipodes as well as to the Western Hemisphere it is 
incompatible with any narrowly regional view of world affairs. 


* * * 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Negotiations 


Progress in the Anglo-Soviet trade talks at present awaits the 
return from Russia of Mr Klentzov, head of Russia’s permanent 
Trade Delegation in London, who is now in Moscow for further 
briefing on the vexed question of the 1941 agreement and its 
orderly winding-up. Here, as elsewhere, the Russian tactic seems 
to be the bracketing in one rubric of unrelated matters, with a 
view to using any lever afforded by negotiation A to win conces- 
sions in negotiation B. There is no logical reason why agreement 
on future exchanges of Russian wheat and timber for British 
machinery and equipment should depend on the liquidation of 
the 1941 agreement, but that is how the Russian mind works, and 
its workings are as much part of the economic data as the statistics 
of wheat acreage. 

No question has arisen of any further Jarge long-term credits 
to Russia, reports to the contrary notwithstanding. For such 
credits there could be no conceivable justification ; Russia, in spite 
of its almost pathological reluctance to use its considerable gold 
stocks, is, if anything, better placed to finance the proposed trans- 
actions than is Britain. The Russians wouid, indeed, prefer the 
British Government to act as their procurement agent for obtain- 
ing their imports from this country ; but it is more likely that they 
will, in the main, be left to do their own shopping, armed with 
whatever credits accrue to them from their agreed deliveries— 
credits which can, in individual cases, be supplemented by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

It would be a pity if haggling over the machinery of exchange 
should hold up the deal. For what distinguishes these negotia- 
tions from others lately carried on with other delegations is that 
the Russian export goods are those which Britain basically needs 
—wheat, timber, base metals, dairy produce from the Baltic States 
—and not pleasant, but inessential, frills like champagne and 
pineapples. (Not all of them will be forthcoming immediately, 
but Russian harvest prospects are at present excellent, and :imber 
deliveries could follow quickly on the supply from Britain of saw- 
mill equipment and bulldozers.) Moreover, they are goods at 
present derived overwhelmingly from the dollar area, No question 
of “discrimination” in the sense abhorred by the United States 
authorities is likely to arise, but certainly a successful outcome 
to the negotiations would chime in very happily with the drive 
to economise on dollar imports and to develop European contacts. 
Indeed, while it would be far too optimistic to expect any trade 
agreement to have much immediate éffect in improving political 
relations, an imaginatively conceived and wholeheartedly imple- 
mented pact would do something to restore European economic 
unity and so provide the groundwork from which, in the long run, 
political goodwill might spring. 


* * * 


Order in Indonesia 


When people sit opposite each other with weapons in their 
hands, neither fighting nor agreeing, there is no reason in the 
abstract why they should not continue in such a peaceful deadlock 
indefinitely. _But in practice, if neither side will give way, the 
oe are likely to oes going - oe vec’ later. In ‘aotted 
they have never really cea or a truce is sup 
10 be in eiaaine ai irregulars goes .on, and there is 
so far mo sign of any progress in for a settlement 
which would render the uneasy confrontation of armies 
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unnecessary. The world has more or less forgotten about 
Indonesia, and as the British forces have long since been with- 
drawn, their presence there no longer disturbs the Ukraine. But 
the situation is having its effects both economic and political on 
the Netherlands, and indirectly the whole of world economy is 
suffering from the delay in orgamsed rehabilitation of this very 
important primary-producing territory. 

The Dutch are umwilling to concede the Indonesian 
Republic’s demands for independent control of foreign. affairs 
and finance and for the withdrawal of Dutch troops. On the 
other hand, if the Dutch are not going to coerce the Javanese 
more actively, it seems that they might as well yield, for they are 
unlikely to bring the Javanese nationalists to terms by holding 
on to a few fragments of territory, as they do now. Time jis on 
the side of the Javanese as long as there is no fighting, for the 
economic strain of the present deadlock is more serious for the 
Dutch with their developed European economic system than for 
their opponents who base their regime on an almost self-contained 
rural society. There is thus a very strong temptation for the 
Dutch, leaders to follow the example of the French in Indo- 
China and let the guns decide. So far no foreign nation has 
recognised the Indonesian Republic de jure or questioned the 
ultimate sovereignty of the Netherlands. But if matters continue 
to drift and real and legal authority remain as widely separated 
as they are now, some nations will begin to consider special 
arrangements with the Indonesian authorities for commercial 
purposes, which will go far to give the Indonesians the inter- 
national recognition they seek. No doubt this is what Dr Sjahrir 
and his colleagues are hoping. But they also know that nobody 
did anything to help Viet Nam when the French -used force. 
From both the Dutch and Indonesian points of view it would be 
wise to Come to terms quickly while there is still time. 


* * * 


Development by Groundnuts 


The two most frequent criticisms of the development and 
welfare policy in the British colonies have been that the money 
made available by the British taxpayer under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act is far too small for a proper development 
policy to be carried out and—a criticism which is most often 
voiced by the colonial peoples themszlves—that the £2 per head of 
the colonial population, which the £120 million total of the Fund 
represents, is proffered with an irritating, patronising air of 
philanthropy. 

The scheme, announced last February, to invest some £23 
million in the mechanised cultivation of groundnuts in East 
Africa goes some way to meet both these criticisms. Certain areas 
in Tanganvika, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia are to be farmed 
by mechanised methods to produce groundnuts for the world 
market in edible oils. Progress has already been made in clearing 
the bush, extending the railway system and fixing the location 
for a new harbour. The United Africa Company (a subsiclary 
of Lever Bros. and Unilever) have hitherto acted as agents in 


getting the scheme started, but, with their own full agreement | 


and in accordance with a plan outlined when the scheme was first 
announced, a public corporatiomn is to take over ; the members of 
it have already been appointed. Its headquarters will be in 
London, but control will eventually, it is hoped, be vested in 
the three colonial Governments whose territory is affected. 

This groundnut scheme is no piece of philanthropy to keep the 
colonies quiet, but aims at creating an industry with a market 
waiting to be served, a market which is suffering from a shortage 
of supplies. Risks are being taken on some of the technical 
problems, such as the feasibility of the plan for the rotation of 
crops, but risk-taking is a wholesome innovation in public de- 
velopment in the colonies and in this case courage deserves to be 
commended. The sum of at least £23 million which is being in- 
vested is a very large sum by colonial standards—a sum big enough 
to begin a frontal attack on East Africa’s chronic problem of 
poverty and low productivity. Thirdly, the scheme is a result 
of co-operation between Government and private enterprise, 
another refreshing feature. 

These three points are chemselves sufficient to justify the 
scheme being considered an important experiment in colonial 
development, and it is not surprising that possibilities for adopt- 
ing it elsewhere in Africa are already being investigated. A mis- 
sion has béén appointed to study the introduction of mechanised 
groundnut cultivation in West Africa where the groundnut 1s 
already farmed by small peasant proprietors. There are obvious 
difficulties here in adjusting peasant conservatism to modem 
methods. But it should be emphasised that such schemes, in 
East Africa or elsewhere, must be judged first of all on theif 
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ic merits. The welfare of the people involved in them is 
: nt and must be watched carefully, but if a long over-due 
cultural revolution is to be carried out suceessfully, there must 
got be 100 much compromise with -yneducated prejudice; The 
imate aim should not be lost sight of. ‘This aim is the raising 
the colonies’ standard of living; it is not merely the mitigation 
the poor conditions of life—the bad health, the ignorance— 
gach their present poverty forces upon them. 


* * w 


school and Life 
The first repStt* of the Central Advisory Council for Educa- 
ion (England) is something of an event, for the Council was 
inted in December, 1944, and has taken a full two years 
gore being ready to proffer its advice in January, 1947. (Print- 
ig difficulties have been the main cause of the delay since then.) 
irthis pace it will be 20 years before England has a record of 
behind it of anything like the order of the equivalent 
(gmmittee in Scotland which has produced ten excellent reports 


B igthe last five years. 


Asa publication the report is attractively laid out and printed, 
wut it is a little difficult to decide to whom the subject matter is 
fected, for it is too general for most teachers, and probably too 

ist “for the wider audience” the Council have in mind. 
fut it will be a great pity if it.is not read, for no discussion could 
more germane to the problems of education at the present time 
jan one directed to the transition from school to independent 
ij. The Council intend to publish a series of reports on this 


© pneral theme, and this first one is designed as a factual back- 


_ It is the more the pity that so many of the facts which 


eC te Council must have obtained during their inquiries are rolled 








w into generalisations which have lost their pungency. 

The two most interesting sections of the report deal with the 
waditions in the schools and with the transition from school to 
wrk. On the first the Council have some very damning things 
» sy about conditions in primary schools, where the classes are 
i too large, the accommodation old and unsuitable, and the 
pessure increasingly serious, as the high wartime birth-rate 
**Schoo! and Life.” HMSO. 2s, 6d. 
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brings large numbers of children into the schools. The difficulties 
of building at the present time are well known, but the urgency 
of impreving conditions is not sewidely recognised by the general 
public. On theysecond question, the Council have some valuable 
suggestions to: make on how to-bring the child into closer contact 
with the adult life into which he will so soon.be stepping, yet 
without distorting his. general education: with too vocational a bias. 
The work of the Juvenile Employment Service is highly praised, 
and the schools are advised to bring more information about local 
industry and trade into the classroom. 


Shorter Notes 


In a Parliamentary answer this week, Mr Ness Edwards stated 
that approximately 10,000 voluntary workers from displaced 
persons’ camps in the British zone of Germany had been brought 
to this country. They consist almost entirely of Balts and 
Ukrainians, and are being placed in agriculture, the textile indus- 
try and laundries, xs well as in nursing and domestic work in 
hospitals and farmers’ households. 

* 

In an article in The Economist last week, page 838, the number 
of psychiatrists in the Services was incorrectly given as 95, and 
it was stated that they had some 1,000 non-technical assistants. 
The number of psychiatrists, at home and abroad, was actually 
275, and the non-medical staff, technical and non-technical, ‘en- 
gaged in psychological work in the Service Departments was 
1,776. These figures refer to the position at the end of 1943: 

* 


Sir Stafford Cripps announced in the House of Commons this 
week that from November 1st all outstanding clothing coupons 
in the 1945-46 and earlier books will be invalidated. This step 
was being taken, he said, to ease the burden on shopkeepers. It 
may be conceded that each succeeding issue of clothing coupons 
increases their variety and complicates the shopkeeper’s task, 
but the small advantage for the shopkeeper which will be won 
by the cancellation of old coupons will surely be more than offset 
by the disadvantage to consumers as a whole that will result 
from the rush. to spend them before November 1st. People who 
have hoarded their coupons have been doing the nation a service. 
They should not be forced either to spend them now or to lose 
the advantage of their past economy. 
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Letters to 


Hunger for Books 


Sir,—Mr Vyvyan’s letter in your issue of May 31st is unfair to 
the publishers on whom schools and universities depend: those 
whe are primarily concerned to produce books for systematic 
education have concentrated on necessities at the expense of 
many desirable books. In practice established publishers cannot 
switch quickly from one kind of book to another, and educational 
publishing is a specialised trade requiring extraordinarily long- 
term plans. 

Excess of demand is now a general feature of our economy. 
But special causes have produced the exceptional shortage of 
textbooks. For seven years, under the pressure of other needs, 
the Government has restricted the total supply of books. Its drive 
to export not only books, but the scarce means of prcducing them, 
widens the gap between supply and demand. Its plans for ex- 
panding school and aniversity education (raising the school- 
leaving age, supplying free class books, etc.) have created a 
sudden extra demand for textbooks. Yet because it feels unable 
to distinguish between more and less necessary books, it does not 
give priority to systematic education. 

Class-books are a special case. They should be available in 
sufficient quantity, in many subjects and at many levels, just 
when classes need them. Their efficient distribution depends on 
a large reservoir of publishers’ stocks, perhaps equal to the average 
sales of three years or more. The using up of these stocks during 
the war masked the effects of short-sighted official policy. Now 
that they are gone, orders fall direct on jammed, under-manned 
and irregularly-supplied production lines. The resulting dis- 
organisation and waste in school and university work will con- 
tinue until the reservoir is restored, and as yet there is no 
prospect of that. 

On the whole, publishers have done what they could to work 
under this combination of planlessness and conflicting plans. It 
is for the Government to choose between three alternatives, all 
painful and slow in producing results: 

(i) To raise the means of production (insofar as it controls 
them) until all demands for all books are supplied. The paradox 
that a full market requires less supply than a hungry one might 
prove true for books. 

ii) To cut its educational plans until they square with the 
restricted supply of the books they require. 

(iii) To give such priority as it can to the books needed for 
systematic education, with the realisation that many good and 
valuable books are not in this category.—Yours faithfully, 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford KENNETH SISAM 


Sir,—As one not unconnected with publishing I should like 
to reply to some of the wilder ideas put forward by your 
correspondent, Mr Michael Vyvyan, in his letter in your issue 
of May 31st. : 

More educational books, including university text books, are 
being produced and sold than during the period on which 
publishers quotas are based and the shortage is due (1) to 
increased demand, (2) to the need to replace stocks depleted 
and irreplaceable when the publisher’s quota was lower than 
now, (3) to the loss of publishers’ stocks by enemy action and 
(4) to the loss of booksellers’ and library stocks by enemy action. 

There is no remedy for this state of affairs other. than the 
provision of more materials, particularly paper and cloth. This 
will not provide an 4 iate remedy, but the effect of an 
increase in the paper provided to-day will be felt in a year’s 
or eighteen months’ time. 

What can be bought in the bookshops is not a measure of 
publishers’ output, but of certain publishers’ failures—for the 
most part “non-quota” publishers. The true facts are that 
at least 7o per cent of the books published by quota publishers 
are educational, sold either at home or in the export market. 
Of the remaining 30 per cent, anything up to 40 per cent is 
exported (because it is often.the book criticised by the bold as 
useless, that provides the easiest export) so that only-18 per cent 
of the total book production of quota publishers is non-educa- 
tional for sale in the home market, and this includes all modern 
fiction, poetry, travel, etc., as well as the so-called “ worthless.” 

Mr. Vyvyan is so clearly wrong in his basic assumptions that 
it seems almost unkind to point out that. it.is mot true to-day 
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that “people will buy anything between new covers,” and the 
very books Mr. Vyvyan sees in the bookshops should tell him 
this. The wanted books do not remain in the bookshops, nor do 
many booksellers, generally speaking, stock educational books. 
The peculiar mental process that leads your correspondent 
to the conclusion that it is in the interest of publishers to con- 
centrate on withholding educational books (if that is what he 
does mean) is psychologically interesting but “unsound, because 
most educational publishers publish no intentionally ephemeral 
books at all, while an examination of the output of “mixed” 
publishers shows that nearly all are devoting to educational 


books more than their pre-war proportion of paper.—Yours | 


faithfully, Rost. H. Cope Ho.ianp 


President, The Publishers Association 
28/30 Little Russell St., W.C.2 


Scope for Import Cuts 


Sir,—The article in your issue of May 31st entitled “Scope for 


Import Cuts ” is a most forceful presentation of the difficulties | 


that will be encountered in any attempt to close the gap between 
export and import values. May I suggest that curtailment of 
foreign currency available to Britons travelling abroad, except 
of course on essential business journeys, would materially assist 
in closing the gap on the overall balance. Actually many holidays 
are spent in Sweden and Switzerland, and the currencies of these 
countries can scarcely be classified as soft. : 

Enjoyable as holidays abroad may be, it cannot be contended 
that their retention is of greater importance than the supply of 
food to the people or raw materials to essential industries. It 
would be interesting to know the number of persons travelling 
abroad from this country during the past twelve months, for if 
this number should be as large as, say, 1,500 per day, it will be 
seen that at £75 per head the amount for the year would be of the 
same order as the value of our pre-war coal exports.—Yours 
faithfully, James C. W. DRABBLE 

34 Southsea Terrace, Southsea, Hants 


[In 1946, £9,000,000 of foreign exchange was spent by people 


going abroad on commercial visits and £13 million on non-commercial 
visits. It is expected that corresponding figures for 1947 will be 
appreciably higher. But it must be remembered that in many cases 
this expenditure of sterling enables foreign countries to buy British 
exports which otherwise they would be unable to do.—EpiTor.|} 


From The Economist of 1847 


Fune 5, 1847. 


It is understood that Parliament will be prorogued before 
the end of the month, and that in the ensuing month a 
general election will take place. It will be remarkable for 
the absence of party ties and party principles. The distinc- 
tion between Whigs and Tories is at an end. The Protec- 
tionists, too, are scarcely heard of, and the Free Traders, as 
a political party, embrace all sections of politicians. There 
is no grievance and no cry. There are laws to be amended, 
numerous evils, chiefly the offspring of ignorance, to be 
removed; but there are no great wrongs to be 
redressed. In this respect, the functions of the House of 
Commons are at an end. It no longer stands between the 
people and the crown—<laiming redress for them before it 
will grant any Aids. . . . Since the Corn Laws were 
extinguished, there is no flagrant injustice to remedy. . . . 
The kingly power is not threatened, the church is not in 
danger, the aristocracy is safe, public liberty is secure, the 
Pope is not at our heels, there is no pressing and general 
demand for any particular species of reform. Candidates 
must stand on their merits, and electors may 
choose, unruffled political passions, the gentleman whose 
principles and uct they prefer. Such a conjunction of — 
circumstances seems favourable to the election of proper 
men, and, apart from those family and territorial influences 
which send members of the aristocracy into Parliament from 
their names or their ions, without any regard to their 
fitness, we may expect that the new Parliament should con- 
tain many new, 4nd more than the ordinary proportion of 
clever, diligent, thoughtful legislators. 
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Russia’s Strength 


§ix,—Embedded in the fine amber of your leading article on 
yay 17th reposes a preposterous little fly. May I point it out to 
ou—quietly, before it starts to buzz? 

The Soviet Government, says your writer (page 747), need fear 
w organised criticism at home, “In their use of police methods 
gey are as far ahead of the British and Americans now as they 
gre behind them in industrial methods twenty-five years ago.” 
qalf You know what it is meant to mean, and so, of course, 
jer the moment’s shock, would most of us. But in view of the 
gat influence so justly enjoyed by The Economist, the almost 
acathedra authority it has attained in some quarters, would it 
gt have been safer to inoculate that mischievous little word 
*shead” at least with a couple of quotation marks?—Yours 
fithfully, RonaLp Lamsron. 
| 19 Winchester Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 " 

jence is constantly demonstrating the danger of indulging in 
jy, The trouble is we can rarely resist the remptation.—Eprror. } 


Prisoners of OZNA 


Si,—Is there not some confusion about the point under dis- 
gsion in your Note on this subject in the May 24th issue and 
war correspondent’s letter in the following week’s issue? Three 
ésinct matters have been mentioned; and by their interweaving 

‘ie case against OZNA has been made to seem stronger. Each 
| mint; itself unproven, is taken as evidence about the other two. 
>» Thefirst is whether or not OZNA ill-treats its prisoners. The 
> wond is whether or not Jugoslav citizens are terrorised by fear 
i imprisonment or worse into telling fairy tales to visiting 
jtigners. The third concerns the intelligence or good faith of 
ie British parliamentary group which visited Jugoslavia and 
ome OZNA prisons in November, 1945. 

I was sent by my newspaper to accompany the Parliamentary 
goup in 1945, and I associated myself with their report. Ar that 
ime, of course, I was no doubt subjected to the same inevitable 
gadow-dressing on the part of the Jugoslavs as they were. But 
thad already spent some years in the country ; I knew the lan- 
mage; and I knew by sight some of the people we saw in jail. 
fine then, I have spent most of eighteen months in Jugoslavia as 
wmespondent for my paper. May I therefore make one or two 
mmments on the three points I have mentioned? 

Any regime which arrests people for their political activities 
is itself open to the charge of “terrorism” in this country. 
iad once the word has been used, it can be made to convey any- 
ting from simple arrest for crimes which would not be crimes 
wder English law (such as incitement to racial hatred), to every 
smess of brutality in the Gestapo repertory. 

That the Jugoslavs habitually arrest people who have com- 


Books and 


Crime and Retribution 


‘Der SS-Staat.”. By Eugen Kogon. Verlag der Frankfurter 
Hefte. RM 8.60. 


bh Kocon, an Austrian Catholic writer and sociologist, might 
th justification have written a book of his personal sufferings 
ing the seven years which he spent as a political prisoner in 
ald. Instead, he has done something of more lasting 
tue.’ He has compiled a factual text-book of the concentration 
amp system, accompanied by an unemotional description of 
Mmthods and typical incidents, which are given their right signifi- 
ace by being set in their proper framework. It is only a pity 
tthe did not have access to more captured Nazi documents, 
fhich-would have given his work greater scope. 
Among other things, Dr Kogon gives the facts about the internal 
ae by the prisoners themselves in the camps. Un- 
int stories have been circulating about the réle played by 
te German Communists in Buchenwald, and Dr Kogon does a 
tice by showing that all political prisoners benefited from 
Communist supremacy, though they used. it. ruthlessly. 
‘His testrained treatment makes Dr Kogon’s facts ali the more 
tolting. One follows the writer through the process of degrada- 
tong which the new prisoner was subjected, through the various 
ve he parade ground, where the daily’ dead were laid 
the roll-call, where prisoners sometimes stood eighteen 
a stretch, or were assembled to watch one of their com- 
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mitted no crime in English law is true. In this they are in no 
way peculiar. But that, having jailed them, they then. ill-treat 
them, is a story for which I personally have been unable to find 
a ecrap of evidence, If they do, then no doubt they put them- 
selves to the-enormous trouble of keeping teams of OZNA men— 
who must be pretty competent actors—to stand-in for prisoners 
every time a foreigner visits one of their jails. ‘This remarkable 
feat of organisation should certainly command our respect if not 
our sympathy; though it might be simpler to refuse foreigners 
permission to make the visit.. I have visited other jails, including 
the main one in Zagreb, and talked to many prisoners, since 1945 ; 
and so have many other journalists. The standard of administra- 
tion varies ; but in all cases they are clean; cells are not over- 
crowded ; food is good ; and the prisoners look, and say they are, 
healthy. They all say they have not been beaten up or other- 
wise tortured. The only alternative to believing them is to believe 
the stand-in story. Personally, having sufferéd a good deal of 
exasperation at the Jugoslavs’ apparent indifference to the 
elementary needs of public relations, I am not inclined to credit 
them with the more elaborate explanation. 

As to the terror which is said to keep people hiding their 
anti-Government views, I think a few months in Belgrade or 
Zagreb would disillusion the most sceptical. Whatever the faults 
of the Jugoslavs, whichever camp they belong to, reticence is not 
one of them. If you are a foreigner it is impossible to escape from 
the people who have a grudge against the regime. They ring you 
up ; they waylay you in coffee houses ; they write to you ; they 
send their friends to you. Since they are concentrated in the 
main towns, most of their contacts are foreign diplomats and jour- 
nalists. One man whom IT have known for five years is a bitterly 
anti-Communist Agrarian who works in a Ministry. I have 
lunched with him regularly once a month for a year. His views 
are well known. But so far he has kept his job and his freedom. 

Rumours flourish in Belgrade in these circles. A few weeks 
ago a colleague of mine whose knowledge of Jugoslavia is un- 
impeachable felt obliged to tell his friends that he had at last 
received definite information that Mr “ Solly” Brajlovic, a corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press who had been arrested on a 
security charge, had been murdered in prison: Before I lefr Bel- 
grade Mr Brajlovic was back in town, having had his sentence 
reduced for good conduct, and lunching with his friends. 

Lastly, the MPs. I would mention only one point. Many of 
the people whom we saw in prison in November, 1945, were well- 
known public figures) One was Cincar-Markovic, the ex-Foreign 
Minister. Another was Dragi Jovanovic, notorious mayor of Bel- 
grade, who has since been publicly tried and executed. Their 
identities are not open to doubt. They were not, I assure you, 
OZNA agents.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH SYERS 

News-Chronicle, Bouverie Street, E.C.4 


Publications 


pany flogged naked on a heap of stones ; the quarry, where shoot- 
ing was the kindest of deaths, the “ hospital ” where the sick were 
despatched with injections ; vivisection laboratories ; the cells 
for special tortures ; and the “ riding-stables ” for mass executions. 

Dr Kogon rightly shows the concentration camp and its 
bestialities to have been an essential part of the Nazi system—or, 
perhaps, of any system in which the State is supreme. 

Great profits accrued to the State from the camps, which came 
under the SS Economic Administration Headquarters. The SS 
hired prisoners to a number of armament and construction firms, 
A balance sheet which was drawn up for the SS Headquarters 
shows the following picture: “ average wage, less food and wear 
and tear of clothing, RM 5.30 a day; assuming the average life of 
a prisoner to be nine months, this equals RM 1431 per prisoner ; 
this profit is increased by utilisation of the corpse as follows: 
gold from teeth, private clothing and valuables, less cost of crema- 
tion, at least RM 200. The total profit from turnover of prisoners 
therefore amounts in 9 months to RM 1,631 per head, not counting 
special revenue from sale of ashes as fertilisers.” 

The total number of deaths in Buchenwald alone was 55,000. 
Figures found at the SS Headquarters relating to only five months 
in 1942 showed that, without counting the “ extermination 
camps” there were over 200,000 deaths against 264,000 new 
prisoners. With the extermination camps, it is probable that the 
grand total during the whole peried was’in the neighbourhood 
of 74 million: (It will be recalled that a ‘study of Genghis 
was obligatory for sections of the SS.) 
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Dr Kogon accepts that the German people were, on the whole, 
ignorant of what went on in the camps; and the British and 
Americans made a bad pyschological mistake in not differentiating 
between them and the SS, or between direct guilt and indirect 
responsibility. Nevertheless, what can be said for that vast 
majority of Germans who now, when faced with the facts, still 
refuse to believe or condemn them? What can be said for the 
people who showed no pity for the miserable wrecks whom they 
saw on their long marches from camp to camp ; for the women 
who helped to shoot them down in the last days of chaos ; for the 
judges who allowed them to be handed over to the SS; for the 
High Command which approved Hitler’s dictum that Russians 
were animals, and raised no protest against the shooting of all 
cfficers, political commissars, and party officials, and the deliberate 
starving to death of the Russian and Polish rank-and-file ; for the 
Germans who knew during the war that some Russians were 
reduced to cannibalism, and considered it rather funny ; for the 
business managers who used the half-starved slaves from the 
camps for their profitable armament firms, and for the priests 
and pastors who, with the exception of Niemoeller, never called 
for prayers on behalf of the prisoners? As Dr Kogon says, the 
list of those who might have done something, if only a little, is 
long. His book is essential material for that depressing occupa- 
tion, study of the German mind—one which, more than most, 
suffers from the belief that Authority can do no wrong. 


“The Nuremberg Trial.” By R, W. Cooper (with a Foreword 
by Sir David Maxweli Fyfe). Penguin Books. 1s. 

Wie the full official record of the Nuremberg trial is being 
published in an endless series of volumes which few will ever 
read, there is plenty of room for a brief, but comprehensive, 
account of it, such as is now given to the public in a Penguin by 
a writer who observed it as special correspondent of The Times. 
The book has evidently been put together from notes taken at the 
tume, and in some passages transcripts of prosecution speeches 
have remained in the first person, creating some uncertainty as to 
the extent of the author’s own comment; but on the whole, a 
clear and well-balanced picture of the trial emerges, and the 
Foreword contributed by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe raises at the 
outset the basic question of the justifiabiliry of it all. As 
Sir David points out, the trial was not in principle an innovation, 
as far as crimes against the laws of war were concerned, for it 
was already “ well-established international law that their per- 
petrators can be punished by the state whose nationals have been 
outraged.” As regards responsibility for atrocities (Counts III 
and IV in the indictment), the trial of the major war criminals 
at Nuremberg did not differ essentially from the trials of German 
concentration camp guards and suchlike held locally by the 
various Allied nations, and it may be pointed out that all those 
condemned to death were convicted on Counts III or IV. What 
was new, of course, in the Nuremberg tial was the criminal 
charge of planning and waging aggressive wat—a charge based 
on the claim that the Kellogg Pact had made aggressive war a 
crime. As Mr Justice Birkett put it: “To initiate a war of 
aggression is not only an international crime ; it is the supreme 
international crime differing from other war crimes in. that it 
contains within itself the accumulated evil of the whole.” 

There is no doubt that these words reflect the opinion of the 
liberal democratic world and that the Nazis’ leaders were justly 
found guilty of this crime on the evidence presented. The only 
real flaw in the judgment—but it is a serious one—is that the 
evidence disclosing the secret clauses of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact of August, 1939, showed that the original aggression which 
started the Second World War was prearranged between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, It is rare in criminal procedure 
—at any rate at the Old Bailey—for the prisoner in the dock to 
be able to implicate a judge on the bench of the crime of which 
he stands accused, and it is not surprising that at Nuremberg the 
judges of the three Powers which were not implicated in the 
attack on Poland did not quite know what to do about it; they 
solved the problem by not referring to the embarrassing evidence 
jn their judgment. In the future there is likely to be more 
criticism of the historical distortion thus involved than there could 
have been at the time. But there need be no fear that the verdict 
of the future will be that the convicted men did not deserve 
death; on the appalling. evidence of “ genocide” alone they 
earned their ropes many times over. The trial was worth while 
if only because it established once and for all by a vigorous legal 
procedure and by a mass of unchallenged documents, which 
were above the level of mere or personal reminis- 
cence, the monstrous premeditated cruelty of the Nazi regime. 
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Self-Government in West Africa 


“Path to Nigerian Freedom.” By Obafemi Awolowo. Faber 
and Faber. 137 pages. 7s. 6d. 

“The Gold Coast Legislative Council.” 
Faber and Faber. 285 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THERE is at times an element of smugness in British colonial 
policy. It derives from the recently-accelerated progress towards 
self-government in many colonial areas. The West African 
colonies, in particular, are apt 10 be singled out to prove the 
dictum that “ whatever’s best administered is best.” Evidence of 
progress is not wanting. Nigeria and the Gold Coast now have 
Legislative Councils with unofficial, locally elected majorities, 
They both have long term plans for economic and social better- 
ment—and enough funds available to make a start in carrying 
them out. But what have the Africans to say about all these 
schemes for their advancement? Their criticism is apt to be 
woefully ill-informed about the facts or too violently opposed and 
incoherent in its attitude to interest any but those who are 
already converted to the same viewpoint. But when an African 
critic arises who shows a maturity of judgment which is prepared 
to admit that there is something in his opponents’ point of view, 
it is time to take notice. 

Mr Awolowo is such a critic. His book is important for two 
reasons. First, it is an intelligent, and in places persuasive attack 
on the new Nigerian constitution, with its sanctification of the 
system of indirect rule, and also on the dilatoriness of British 
colonial policy in general. Second, it is written by an African 
from the southern Nigerian community (both Ibo and Yoruba) 
which produces in the press and elsewhere much violent, 
irresponsible criticism and little coherent argument to support it. 
If Nigeria is to attain successful self-determination in the next 
decade it will need to rear many more like Mr Awolowo. 

The author is at his least convincing when he disparages the 
flexibility in the new constitution which allows the three areas 
of Nigeria, that is the North (Hausa), the West (Yoruba) and 
the East (Ibo) to progress at different speeds to suit their vary- 
ing traditions and outlook. But this split-up of Nigeria is con- 
nected with the indirect rule of the chiefs, and the author, as 
an educated southerner, has little time for the chiefs and their 
ways. His most convincing passages are those which make a 


By Martin Wight. 


plea for a rate of political progress which is not entirely in the ® 


white administrator’ s discretion, There are many who may agree 
with him that “it is better to goa little too fast, than to move 


much too slowly.” 3 


Mr Wight’s book on the Gold Coast is much more meticulous 
—as becomes a more academic work. This is the second volume 
of the series on studies in Colonial Legislatures published 
under the auspices of Nuffield College. Its interest is mainly 
historical, since much of the book was written before the new 
constitution granting an unofficial African majority was intro- 
duced. But even those who’are unattracted by the development 
of the Gold Coast Legislative Council may gain some further 
insight into colonial problems by comparing the African speeches 
in the Gold Coast Legislative Council proceedings with Mi 
Awolowo’s book. They may think that if the Awolowos had been 
a Gold Coast family, the path to Gold Coast freedom might have 
been a book written by Mr Awolowo’s father. 


The Economists’ Bookshop 


(Jointly owned by the London School of Economics and The 
Economist.) 


11/12 Clements Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Some recent books published in the U.S.A., France, Switzerland, 
and at home : 


—_— Premier Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipe- 17) 
Pound : Interpretations of Modern Legal Philosophies 63/- 
Benedict : The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Pat- 

terns of Japanese Culture) 12/6 
Salvador de Madariaga: The "Rise of the Spanish- 

American Empire és 21/- 
Shannon : America’s Economic ‘Growth age beoryaes (2 QM 
Weber, G.: Abschied.von der bisherigen Geschichte 15/- 
Pommery : Apercu. d'Histoire Reonoraye SORES 1a) 

poraine . dot ois - 
Grant : Statistical Quality Control... ... 25/- 
Gray: Psychology in Human Affairs Se 19/- 
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ORE and more serious leaks are appearing in the pro- 
gramme to put an adequate roof over the American head. 
lag in construction during the first four months of 1947 
gicates that dwelling units started this year may fall short 
jyaquarter to a third of the record of a million units that was 
icted a few months ago. Since last November, the number 
¢ dwelling units completed has consistently exceeded the 
gmber started, foreshadowing a reduction in the number >f 
gv homes available for occupancy later this year. During the 
it quarter of this year, 137,100 units were started as compared 
wih 139,600 in the first quarter of 1946, while completions in 
fe first three months were 176,200 as compared with 61,600 
athe first three months of last year. High current completions 
gut from the carryover of unfinished units from last year, 
sien for the want of a bathtub or some other key article or 
mierial the house was frequently lost to use. 

Toa large extent the falling off in the number of units started 
¢ Pe elects the prevailing high level of construction costs. Even 
'S dicial indexes show costs 25 per cent above a year ago and 
, per cent above pre-war, When statistical inadequacies are 
9 dlowed for, the true picture is more extreme. Worse yet, firm 
; #2. ammitments from contractors are usually unobtainable, so that 
r te finished cost can be expected to be considerably higher than 
a | ie estimate made when construction is planned or started. 
¢ 7 Asa result, builders of rental housing, which is in particularly 
© © tort supply, have in large numbers deferred construction. In 
‘© 7 New York City alone, large life insurance companies are reported 
7 0 have shelved $75 million in contemplated projects. The 
iificulty can no longer be attributed to a squeeze of profit mar- 
gs by rising costs and controlled rents because permissible 
titals on new building are being revised. The difficulty is that 
© rotal housing investment is undertaken for a generation, and it 
fms obvious that today’s crest in prices and costs is unlikely 
0 prevail for that period ; the potential investor fears com- 

ein in the not distant future from less costly and probably 
‘Dore attractive structures. : 
“Ii the case of homes for sale, where the builder realizes his 
mith immediately instead of over a period, the lesson is learned 
ei sooner. Whereas homes stood untenanted last year for 
Wait of some item to bring them to completion, they now 
land empty because buyers are either unable or unwilling to 
ePrice The number of available unsold units is small, 

Tevertheless significant. Public housing, which is a very 
factor in this country, suffers from the same ailments. 
} Washington remains as confused in this situation as it has 
ti about housing for a long time. It is still trying prepon- 
tantly financial devices which are just what are not needed to 
Met this specific problem of costs. The outstanding Bill before 

gress, revived from the last session and supported by the 

inistration, is the Taft-Wagner-Elfender Bill; the Baldwin 
Sis similar in nature, offering the. same’ medicine only in 
ter doses. Both would enact lower interest ane bet 
atal payments and longer periods of repayment—that 1s, easier 
‘s The report of thie Settate Banking Committee on the 
ist Of the above-named Bills aptly summarises the spptcech 
fo te enterprise has the capacity to build housing 
it uct greater volume but it cannot be expected to build 

Wiat ‘it cannot market.” This is of course pure ambiguity: 

mile factually’ correct, it simply ignores the root trouble of 
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the major marketing factor. 


F ‘if any one factor explains the current housing shortage, 
- WS ‘isnot finance. The large liquid savings accumulated in public 





Frustration in Housing 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


hands during te war are coupled» with loan terms of extreme 
ease. Veterans can borrow the entire purchase price if it is 
regarded as anywhere near reasonable by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (whose definition of reasonableness makes it nearly 
synonymous with generosity). Most other people can borrow 
90 per cent of the appraised value, which value in practice moves 
toward market price with no great lag. Both veterans’ and most 
other loans are or can be guaranteed or insured by the Govern- 
ment to overcome any squeamishness which might beset a 
lender. The maximum rate which can be charged on a veteran 
loan is 4 per cent, for others 44 per cent, and these rates are 
being reduced in some places. Borrowers make monthly re- 
payments cf principal over two or three decades. This very 
easy credit is one of the major factors which, in the sellers’ 
market, produce very high prices for houses. At the end of 
1946 home mortgage debt owed by American citizens hit an 
all-time peak of almost $25 billion—and much of it was in- 
curred to purchase homes which several years from now may 
well be worth less than the lien standing against them. 


bi 


Nor is the difficulty the result of any deficiency of organisa- 
tion in Washington, as might be implied by still another of a 
long series of reshufflings just proposed by the President under 
the Reorganisation Act. The capital abounds with housing 
agencies, mostly dealing with the currently irrelevant factor 
of finance, and not willing, or not able, or not permitted, to 
deal with the heart of the problem. This is not to arraign the 
personnel or endeavours of the agencies; they are conscientious 
and able and they are resisting the adverse developments as 
much as is politically and legally possible. 

But the basic difficulties lie in the technological and organisa- 
tional backwardness of the construction industry, the anachron- 
istic methods in use in American home-building. Both entre- 
preneurs and labour in the construction industry are obsessed 
with the notion that there is only a limited amount of work to 
be done and that their function is to obtain as large a share as 
possible for themselves. Workers generally (there are excep- 
tions, as to all generalisations) oppose new labour-saving methods 
and voluntarily restrict their own output ; the unions engage in 
jurisdictional disputes among themselves to monopolise the lion’s 
share of work for‘their own members. Material-makers produce 
only specific products, which have to be assembled by contrac- 
tors, mostly small, so that really large-scale operations are scarce. 
These preventions of improved methods and lower costs are 
solidly reinforced by obsolete and generally highly restrictionist 
local building codes, in which some or all of the factors of pro- 
duction have a vested interest. Because of these factors, plus 
tr-nsition difficulties in sorne products (mostly ending rapidly), 
many + :terials have been costly and even then not obtainable 
in volume. These conditions make for high cost and relative 
scarcity of housing in this country ‘in both the ‘short and: the 
long run. 

Though it is being choked off ‘by costs and prices, the need 
for housing remains great. Two years ago the National Housing 
Agency estimated that more than 14 ‘million houses would be 
required each year for ten years to raise all housing to standards 
of minimum adequacy and to provide’for new families as they 
are created. The President in his récent message to Co 8 
again indicated that the job of adequate housing will require a 
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decade. Put the speed with which these needs will be met 
- depends almost solely on the speed with which the cost problem 
can be solved. 

This situation has a long arm: prosperity in the economy will 
be difficult without a large volume of housing construction. In 
1936 housing construction failed to reach a high level and se- 
covery was dampened. A recent study by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund on “ America’s Needs and Resources ” calls for better 
than 1 million units a year as a quid pro quo for reasonably 
prosperous business conditions. 

But in the shorter run, by the same token, a large volume of 
housing construction at to-day’s inflated prices—and therefore 
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at to-day’s inflated debt levels—holds promise ; 
for both the home investor and the cite Seeeodee? ‘oo 

The. best hope for the nearby future is that the pattern of 
the years after the first war will be sepeated. Rising prices and 
costs then also choked construction. But costs and prices were 
responsive to a decline in volume after only a few months and 
in 1921 volume began a long rise which persisted for several 
years. The best and only hope for adequate housing in the 
longer ru® is for a reduction in restrictionism and for improved 
organisation and technique of the industry. But these are severe 
conditions and are only aggravated by the congressional pre- 
occupation with financial tricks. 


A Hundred Notorious Years 


+ 


N June roth the Chicago Tribune is a hundred years old. 
Except during the first eight years, it has been controlled 
by one family, Joseph Medill and his descendants. Medill, him- 
self, was dictator of its policies from 1855 until his death in 
1899. Fifteen years of quiet followed, during the regency of 
James Keeley, an English-born editor, before Colonel Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, Medill’s grandson, came to the throne 
on which he still sits. 

Colonel McCormick has accumulated an international reputa- 
tion for political eccentricity, while his great ability in the 
management of his newspaper and the extension of its empire 
has been ignored. His curious theories he inherited from his 
grandfather ; his imaginative direction is his own. But, while 
the circulation of the Tribune has grown from 18,000 in 1861 
to over a million today, its political influence has been steadily 
declining. Medill, single-handed, was able to elect Abraham 
Lincoln, the r2presentative of a party new to American politics. 
McCormick, in four attempts, could not once defeat Franklin 
Roosevelt even in his own Chicago. Medill, however, passion- 
ately wani:1 to see Lincoln President. His grandson only 
wanted to stop Roosevelt. He never believed in the Republican 
candidates he reluctantly supported, all of whom, in his opinion, 
were riddled by internationalism. 

When Chicago was young it suffered from a cultural 
inferiority complex, which the Tribune was able to turn to 
advantage. Denunciation of anything and everything outside 
the Middle West was always certain of popularity ; and Medill 
was expert at denunciation. But the enemy was on the other 
side of the Alleghenies, not across the Atlantic. A New Yorker 
was trusted as little as an Englishman. When the New York 
Herald dared to support General Grant for the Presidency in 
1863 the Tribune told “ This organ of .. . the Thugs of New 
York, that it must keep its copperhead slime off our Illinois 
General, . . . Unless it keeps its unclean and treacherous 
hands off of him, it may expect to get tomahawked.” The 
language today is less vigorous, but the sentiment lingers on. 
The Eastern seaboard is believed by McCormick to be popu- 
lated by “ hand-kissers,” always ready to betray the United 
States in return for a knighthood. 

A ruthless nationalism was the motive for Joseph Medill’s 
loves and hates. He wanted the United States to extend over 
the whole of North America. Any country which stood in 
the way must be attacked. Even before the Civil War was won, 
he wrote to his brother, then serving in the UnionArmy: “It 
is very possible that we shall have two wars when this one is 
ended—one to clear the British out of Canada and the other 
to clear the French out of Mexico. This continent belongs 
to the Free American race and they are bound to have it— 
«ory inch of it, including the West Indian Islands.” In 1946, 
Colonel McCormick adopted “Tribune’s Platform For 
America,” which was printed every day on the leader page. 
One point of this platform. was “ Get European Governments 
out of America.” The truculence now hides behind a paternalist 
mask. Talk of war has given way to offers of statehood. While 
Medill could say: “ We shall permit no nation to abuse Mexico 


By a C orrespondent 


but ourselves,” McCormick preaches Pan-American union. 

The famous, and much misunderstood, Anglophobia is only 
a part of the American Imperialism which has been the most 
consistent policy of the Tribune. Britain “owns” much of 
the territory designed by God to bea part of the United States 
and is for that reason the chief object of attack. But every 
now and then, when the Colonel pauses for breath, it is possible 
to see that his attacks on the British are impatience at their 
senseless independence. In 1943 there appeared an editorial 
called “States Across the Sea,” in which he suggested that 
the British Empire should be admitted to the Union. “ Great 
Britain could come in... . as four states. . . . Canada could 
constitute another state . . . . Australia, New Zealand and the 
contiguous islands might form still another.” This offer was 
a serious one and the Colonel was very offended when it 
was treated as a joke. 

Three years later he returned to the subject, feeling that 
“the English ruling class is now the English ruled class. It 
is being ruled with considerable vindictiveness by the lower- 
class men who have succeeded to power. The old ruling class 
might welcome the protection of our Bill of Rights... .” The 
offer of statehood was renewed in greater detail and the leader 
ended: “Perhaps it is not impossible that we can form a real 
world parliament with these countries which share with us a 
common language and have, or used to have, a good many of 
our liberties. If they will not have it, the only alternative is 
a Pan-American nation.” It would be too much to expect 
Colonel McCormick, for whom Senator Taft is a New Dealer, 
to have any sympathy with a Labour government, but the 
admission that the British people used to have liberties would 
have been thought dangerous radicalism in his grandfather's 
day. Anothcr example of the weakening of the family’s moral 
fibre was noticed in Chicago a few months ago. In 1884, the 
Tribune had suggested a method of dealing with beggars: 

The simplest plan . ... is to put arsenic in the supplies of 
food furnished the unemployed or the tramp. This produces 
death in a short time and is a warning to other tramps to keep 
out of the neighbourhood.” In the spring of 1947, Colonel 
McCormick paid a ceremonial visit to Mexico and, commenting 
on the number of stray dogs to be seen everywhere, remarked 
in a message to his paper that he had heard that food was very 
short in Europe, Why not, he said, round up the homeless 
dogs of Mexico and send them as food—free? 

Though the Colonel’s policy is only an emaciated version 
of his grandfather’s, he has proved to be an even more efficient 
manager. Medill built the Chicago Tribune from an ailing 
small-town newspaper to an i t metropolitan daily with 
a circulation of 100,000. McCormick has taken it 
from the 250,000, at which Keeley left it, to over a million. 
More than that, he has added to the property the New York 
Daily and Sunday News, the largest radio station in Chicago, 
two paper companies in Canada which produce all the news- 
print for the family papers, and the shipping companies which 
take the paper through the Great Lakes to the Tribune Tower 
in Chicago. Another valuable property is the Chicago Tribune- 
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view York News Syndicate, owned jointly by the two papers, 
sich distributes the comic strips on which their enemies believe 


sad hope their circulation is based. The Washington Times- 


Herald is owned by McCormick’s cousin, Eleanor Patterson, 
jut the money which bought it is Medill money. 
The financial basis of this empire is deceptively simple. The 
Tribune Company was formed in 1858 with a capital of 2,000 
_ It is unchanged today. Of these shares, 1,050 were 
gained by Medill and are now held by the Medill Trust which 
gatrols the Company and all its subsidiaries. The income from 
geseshares was left by Medill to his two daughters and their 
The other 950 shares went to early partners of 
Medill’s or to original members of the staff. Their descendants 
yw draw large incomes, but have no voice in the management. 
jsthe shares change hands privately, and very rarely, it is only 
to guess their value, which has been recently estimated 
$40,000 a share, giving a total capital value of $80 million 
fy the whole enterprise. 
The control is now in the hands of Joseph Medill’s surviving 
ildren. Colonel McCormick’s was one of four. His only 
other is dead and his children have his share. On the other 
ide of the family, Captain Joseph Patterson died last year, 
ying three daughters, and Eleanor Patterson is still alive 
adbas one. There is much speculation on the future of the 
fribune Company when the older generation have gone. None 
& Medill’s great-grandchildren, whatever their ability, show 
ay love for the policies which have given the Chicago Tribune 
thundred years of notoriety. Colonel McCormick himself, 
sho might have been expected to produce a sturdy Mid-western 
ir, is childless. He will be 67 this year, a lonely, dignified 
the last surviving example of the type he hates most 
athe world—the feudal British aristocrat. 


American Notes 


The Budget and Tax Rates 


After many weeks of sterile debate, the Tax Bill which is 
ww émerging from Congress can scarcely bring a great deal of 
@sfaction either to President Truman, or to the Republican 
mprity in Congress. The Administration has los: the struggle to 
maintain current tax rates and put a buffer against inflationary 
pesures, while the aggressive majority spokesmen in the House 
Representatives have fallen down very badly in their effort 
pieduce expenditures by as much as $6 billion. And delays 
byt played havoc with the timetable theoretically established 
the Legislative Reorganisation Act. 
Over the fiscal year 1947-48, the Presidential estimates allowed 
fenet receipts of $37.7 billion, and expenditures of $37.5 billion. 
Ie House submitted a subsequent expenditure total of $31 
tion only, a figure revised by the more sober Senators to 

billion. In conference, the Senators have won at the expense 
‘such enthusiastic Congressmen as Representative Taber, whose 
juiseworthy zeal for economy is hardly matched by a com- 
mnsurate knowledge of the items most appropriate for revision. 
The Senators have also fought down all attempts to impose a 

eduction of 20 per cent over all income ranges (a proposal 
thich quickly turned sour even in the Republican camp) and all 

Ms to make tax reductions retroactive to January Ist last. 
now voted would cost $4 billion over a complete fiscal 
fa. On net incomes below $1,000 the tax cut is 30 per cent; 
fim $1,400 to $136,700, 20 per cent, and from that level to 
15 per cent. Above $302,000, 10.5 per cent will be 
ted. Labour organisations have bitterly opposed this formula. 

On Budgetary prospects, the White House and Congress are 
one The Senate has projected 1948 figures as; national 
tome $170 billion, expenditures about $33 billion, and revenues 
M4 billion. But Mr Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘ects all such optimistic estimates. The Treasury now forecasts 

what lower figure for national income, and a revenue total 
More than $38.8 billion, Congressional expenditure lists, 
' her asserts, must be revised upwards as time goes on, 
da national debt of $258 billion must be reduced, Unfor- 
Miately for the Treasury, Congress refuses to believe that 
‘Wemue will be sharply affected by a declining level of national 
ame, and it is reinforced in ition by the fact that 
Maidential estimates for a $2.3 billion deficit for 1947, have now 

fevised to predict an actual surplus of $1.2 billion. 
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Between these projections, quite obviously, there is room for 
honest differences of opinion based on the probable course of 
business. Over the remainder of 1947 the actual cash surplus, 
resulting not only from direct Budgetary operations, but from 
trust fund and other receipts, might be large enough to bring a 
decidedly deflationary influence into the business situation, if 
current signs of hesitation are being interpreted correctly. On 
the other hand, the Treasury view is presumably influenced quite 
largely by the longer-term prospect of further and substantial 
relief work overseas, a programme which would not, in all pro- 
bability, be confined within Budget estimates, but which would, 
nevertheless, support industrial activity at relatively high levels. 
The only moral would seem to be that present budget procedure 
has nothing like the flexibility needed for such a volatile economy 
amid present uncertainties. 


The; Treasury has used suggestions of a Presidential veto to 
bolster the official view in Congress, and Mr Truman is known 
to oppose many clauses of the Bill. On balance, however, it 
seems unlikely that a veto will be imposed. The Democrats 
have succeeded in taking the edge off an indiscriminate economy 
axe, and the Treasury has scored its debating points. A veto— 
even if sustained in Congress—would probably not be worth the 
confusion and damage it would cause. : 


* * - 


Mr. Hoover’s Prescription 


Mr Hoover, the Republican elder statesman, has enjoyed a 
very cordial reception for his view that further delay in signing 
the peace treaties would impose an intolerable burden upon the 
world, and specifically upon American resources. Mr Hoover had 
been asked by Mr Taber, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, whether he believed the War Department’s request 
for the appropriation of $725 million tor Germany, Japan, and 
Koiea was really necessary, and if so, to discuss measures to 
lighten the demands upon American taxpayers in future years. 
Mr Hoover supported the appropriation, but he recommended 
separate peace treaties with Japan and with the merged British- 
American zone of Germany, as the first step toward making the 
occupied countries self-supporting and relieving America and 
Britain of a drain at present without perceptible end. Senator 
Vandenberg has since shown considerable sympathy for the idea 
that if no progress can be made in step with Russia, the United 
States must proceed without her. In Congress it is even more 
evident that American patience is about exhausted. 

That impatience is shared on this side of the Atlantic. The 
difficulty with Mr Hoover’s statement—which is certain to be 
popular with the economy bloc that Mr Taber heads, as promising 
the surest method of providing early relief for the American 
taxpayer—is that it is so partial a view. Few Europeans would 
quarrel with the demonstrable need of eradicating the great 
international poorhouses of Germany and Japan, and making those 
workshops of the world not only self-supporting, but substantial 
contributors, in the form of coal and other goods, to world re- 
covery. But this is only a part of the whole problem of European 
economic recovery, which Mr Acheson put into its proper per- 
spective last month. The European crisis of 1948 and 1949 will 
not be met, though it may be ameliorated, by any measures, how- 
ever admirable, taken in Germany. The danger is that Congress 
may be tempted to believe that German recovery is a substitute 
for world recovery and for a broad and constructive American 
policy to secure it. And on the political side, a point to which 
neither Mr Acheson nor Mr Hoover has given its proper value 
is the alarm which will be aroused in Germany’s neighbours by 
such statements as that there is no need for large-scale reduction 
of German and Japanese industry to assure their permanent 
demilitarisation. Mr Hoover might feel differently if he had 
been born in Coventry, or Alsace, instead of Iowa. Such a view 
would be acceptable in Europe as part of the larger scheme of 
European economic unity now being urged by so many influential 
American voices, only if accompanied by assurances of security 
measures far more substantial than the United States is likely to 
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give. Mr Morgenthau’s scheme for “ pastoralisation” has now 
given way to Mr. Hoover’s scheme for industrialisation. In this 
doctor’s dilemma, the physicians see chiefly what they want to 
see. Mr Hoover is like a doctor dealing with a broken leg with- 
out noticing that the patient is suffering- from pneumonia and 
nervous prostration as a result of having his house burned down. 


+ * 7 


Decision on Labour 


Early this week the Senate and the House agreed on the 
final terms of the Labour Bill to be sent to the President. 
Because of the threat not only of a Presidential veto, but of 
losing the support of those marginal Senators necessary to over- 
ride a veto, the House has given way on virtually all .of the 
main points where it would have meted out far more drastic 
treatment to the unions than the Senate. Gone are the ban on 
industry-wide bargaining, the permission for employers to obtain 
court mjunctions against labour unions in certain circumstances ; 
even the Senate strictures—as well as the harsher House bar—on 
umion welfare funds have been softened so as not to interfere 
with old-established funds like those of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers: In its final form the Bill sets out to do five 
things for which there is unquestionably majority sentiment in 
the country: to arm the government with means of fighting 
paralysing strikes in .basic industries ; to strengthen the con- 
ciliation branch ; to rectify the balance of the Wagner Act so that 
unions, as well as employers, will be forbidden to indulge in 
certain unfair Jabour practices ; to diminish jurisdictional strikes ; 
and to democratise the internal affairs of the unions by com- 
pelling publication of financial reports. There may be substantial 
doubts about the means adopted to secure these ends—for example, 
whether the encouragement of separate craft and professional 
unions will not stimulate, rather than eliminate, jurisdictional 
raids, and whether the anti-Communist ban will not merely drive 
the party underground and encourage abuses. 


But the main sense of the Bill goes in the direction most 
Americans desire, that of bringing Big Labour under the law. By 
their unexpected temperance, the Republicans have refused to 
provide the President with substantial excuses for a veto which 
would be acclaimed by labour and secure the union vote for 
Mr Truman in 1948. Once more the decision may lie as much 
with Mr John L. Lewis as with the President. Negotiations 
between Mr Lewis and the northern and western mine owners, 
who represent 75 per cent of the industry, have temporarily 
broken down. Mr Lewis would like an increase in wages of 
35 cents an hour; the owners offer 15 cents. Can Mr Truman 
take the chance of robbing the government of the weapon of the 
injunction provided in the new law for precisely such an 
emergency three weeks before the date of a possible coal strike? 
If the Senate were certain to override a veto, Mr Truman might 
try to have his law and eat it too. Or he may accept the law 
with a promise to push for amendments next session. The 
awkwardness of combining the functions of national leader and 
party leader implicit in the labour decision would be greater if 
the unions had been more successful in delivering the labour vote 
last November. 


New Angle on Tariffs ? 


Considerable interest attaches. to a recent move by a Repub- 
lican Senator (Owen Brewster, of Maine) for a general rein- 
forcement of the powers now held by the Tariff Commission. 
By this proposal, the Tariff Commission would become.a Foreign 
Trade Board and hold a much wider responsibility for foreign 
economic policy. For example, Senator Brewster declares that 
it should be able to: 


Study all factors affecting the balance of international payments 
between the United States and foreign nations and submit recom- 
mendations to Congress and the President respecting such changes 
as may be necessary to encourage foreign trade and travel. 

Co-ordinate activities of all Government. agencies dealing with 
foreign trade, including statistical data and all information collected 
and disseminated by them. rr : 

Encourage foreign travel, and promote international fairs and 
exhibitions. 

This Bill, which is now in the hands of a Senate Committee, 
raises several interesting issues. It is not known, for example, 
how far Senator Brewster has been notified of support within 
his own party, and it is certainly more than doubtful whether 
the Senate committee concerned -will agree to let the machinery 
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relax sufficiently for a debate on the floor—the legislative pro. 
gramme does not seem to Jeave a great deal of time for the 
introduction of Bills which were,not en the original list and the 
urgency of which many Senators would be. disposed to deny, 
There is, moreover, considerable room for doubt on the question 
whether such a reinforced Tariff Commission would be the 
appropriate body for determination of high policy. It is quite 
obvious that the present confusion of Federal agencies should go, 
but Mr Marshall is busily reorganising the State Department on 
precisely this issue of foreign economic policy, and it would seem 
to be a more suitable move for the Tariff commission, with other 
related agencies, to work within the boundaries set by a special 
branch of the State Department. 


Debate on the status of any new body, however, is less im- 
portant than the realisation that the facts of economic life are 
beginning to percolate through Congressional corridors. Senator 
Brewster, as a good Republican, stresses the ‘benefits of foreign 
travel and is wary about specific tariff cuts. But he at least js 
not seeking additional barriers against foreign goods; he is 
“concerned over the growing imbalance of exports and imports, 
and is expected to declare that it is the policy of Congress to 
secure a better balance.” It Will be amusing to listen to such 
Republican stalwarts as _ Senators Wherry and Millikin and 
Representative Knutson, if and when Mr Brewster. introduces 
the Foreign Trade Board Bill of 1947. But it is none the less 
an interesting reaction, and may possibly mean that Mr Stassen 
will not be quite without friends as Presidential candidate in the 
Philadelphia convention next year. ‘ 


In the meantime, the immediate mood of the Republican 
majority is to resist every effort by the State Department to avert 
a breakdown at Geneva on the issue of the US wool tariff. So 
far, negotiations between the State Department and the joint 
Congressional committee have. brought no retreat from the 
recommendation for a 50 per cent “fee” to bolster the 34 cents 
per lb. duty now prevailing. The present Robertson Bill would 
also give domestic wool growers a premium on the extremely 
generous support levels attaching to other major farm produce 


groups. 


Shorter Notes 


The Committee on Un-American Activities of the House of | 


Representatives no longer looks for Communists under the bed, 
but behind the screen, Its current investigation has taken it 
to Hollywood, which, to the surprise of the average film-goer, 
turns out to be the secret weapon of the Soviets. There may well 
be some truth in the allegation that Communism flourishes among 
screen writers. Some escape is necessary from the tedium of 
Grade B’s. But to take as evidence of a Communist conspiracy, 
Miss Ginger Rogers’s courageous refusal to mouth the subversive 
line: “Share and share alike—that’s democracy ” reduces the 
whole process to the level of farce. 


* 


Most Federal agencies are confirming recent indications of a 
business slow-down. The Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production (seasonally adjusted) declined to 187 in April, the 
March peak being 190. Preliminary reports for April also indi- 
cate moderate declines both in durable and non-durable indus- 
tries and in industrial employment. 


x 


Since January, gold imports have totalled over $1 billion, 4 
rate exceeded only in the immediate pre-war years when the flow 
of capital from Europe was reinforced by war material purchases. 
This figure, of course, is the counterpart of the heavy export 
surplus noted here last week. The gold stock now totals $20.9 
billion after transfers to the Monetary Fund. 


President Truman has received a report from his special Civilian 
Advisory Commission recommending six months’ compulsory 
military training for 18-year-old youths. ‘The cost is estimated 
at $1.5 billion yearly, and the Commission (which also advocates 
an immediate programme of factory decentralisation) declares that 
failure to adopt the plan “will invite extermination im atomic 
warfare,” - 
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THE contrast between the omnipotence of Communists in 
T astern Europe to-day and their almost complete absence 
Sqm the surface of political life between the World Wars ‘has led 

ny Western observers to conclude that Communism is a mere 
aot from the USSR, lacking any real roots in the East 
fropean countries themselves, ‘This is a serious error. 


Bore 1914 Socialist movements existed throughout Eastern 
ygooe. Those of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary were 
ied on an already numerous industrial proletariat, and were 
idyenced by Austrian and German Social Democracy. In 
mnia, Serbia and Bulgaria there were few industrial workers, 
the Socialists recruited their support not only from them but 
jp from discontented peasants’ and small officials, and “their 
| chiefly from the revolutionary intelligentsia. In these 
ie countries the structure and ideology of the Socialist parties 
wre closely resembled those of Russia than of Central Europe. 
© When the Third International’ was formed, the prestige of the 
pehevik Revolution was such that in all these countries except 
id the Socialist party majorities at first chose Communism 
whet than Social Democracy. During the twenties, thanks partly 
te Communist failures in Hungary and Bavaria and partly 
the strength of Central European traditions, the Social Demo~ 
ms recovered the majority of the workers in Czechoslovakia and 
Smgary. In Rumania the workers’ movemént was repressed 
nm 1919 onwards, and was never strong, though it is probable 
at among the minority of politically conscious workers Com- 
imnis was more attractive than moderate Socialism. Jugoslavia 
ia Bulgaria both had strong Communist parties at the free 
tions immediately after the war, but both ‘were soon forcibly 
pressed. The Jugoslav party was banned in 1921 and remained 
lig! right up to the Axis invasion. The Bulgarian party was 
ved in 1923, obtained a semi-legal status from 1931 to 1934, 
ten it was finally suppressed by a military coup d'état. 


hisimportant to realise that many of the East European Com- 
ist leaders of to-day suffered heavily for their cause between 
ie wars. Rakosi, now Hungarian Vice-Premier, spent fifteen 
m™S..in prison. .Gh iu-Dej, now Rumania’s economic 
icutot, was cleven years in gaol, Traicho Kostov, secretary of 
Bulgarian party, was so tortured that, fearing he might betray 
ls comrades, he threw himself from the fourth floor of Sofia 
hice Headquarters, He failed to. kill himself, but went back 
mh both legs broken to prison, where he spent several ucla 
‘indeed, there are few prominent East European Com- 
tists who have not at some time been maltreated by the police 
he old regimes. 


The Russian Model 


The. situation under the pre-war regimes did not (with 
de aa of Czechoslovakia) reflect the real strength or weak- 

of unism, The parties had to work underground, as 
ai the Bolsheviks in Russia, and the police methods which they 
dt fight were probably more efficient, and certainly more cruel, 
aiiad been those of the Tsars. It was therefore not merely 
Mtirttion of Soviet achievement, but the similarity of their tasks, 
Midi caused them closely to follow Russian models. ‘The parties 
te based on strict conspiratorial secrecy and severe practical 
M ideological discipline. They regarded themselves as the 
“aguatd of the proletariat, a training school for the leaders of 
teh fire revolution. They had two sources of strength. One 
a ‘devoted labour and heroic courage of their members, the 
Mer'was the sympathy of the common man. The latter factor 
ewe between different countries depending on the extent of 
St Oppression and discontent and the national attitude to 
| a It was a common habit of the East European dictatorships 
siouiice as “ Communists ” all who resolutely criticised social 

Dolitical abuses. The average peasant or citizen knew little 
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~ Communism in Eastern Europe—I 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


about Communism, but he knew the word, because it was uséd 
as a term of abuse by the spokesmen of the regimes, which he had 
good reason to dislike, against enenties whom the. seemed to fear, 
He was therefore’ inclined to’ sympathise with the Communists, 
and even to identify the word “Communism ” with civil liberties. 


German conquest and occupation gave the Communist partie 
their chance, In Jugoslavia from 31941, in Greece and Albania 
from 1942, and in Bulgaria and Slovakia in 1944, the Communists 
led the most active forces of resistance. Much righteous indigna- 
tion has been spent on the “unscrupulous tactics” of che Com- 
munists in “pretending” to be patriots in order to “ deceive 
the people.” One ean only remark that they carried the pretence 


, rather far, for tenis of thousands alldwed themselves to be killed 


in battle or tortured to death in prison or camp. The motives 
of the Communists were of course elways to achieve their form 
of social revolution and to establish their form of government, 
and this they made little attempt to hide. Undoubtedly. they 
“had political aims,” and were “devoted to Moscow,” but the 
essential fact remains that they fought the enemy, and fought him 
hard. Their military methods were necessarily improvised and 
primitive, but their achievement certainly compares favourably 
with that of any of the other “ rival resistance movements ” of the 
traditionalist forces. 


There is of course one striking exception to this—-Poland. Here 
resistance was controlled by the men of the old regime, who were 
able. to unite under their command: people of many political 
categories, stretching even far to the Left.. The “Home Army.” 
was not Only brave but efficiently organised. The. Communist 
resistance group (Armija Ludowa) was small, and what litle merit 
it won: was more than compensated for by the manner in which 
its,Seviet protectors treated the Home Army, both duting and 
after the Warsaw rising. When Poland was_ finally cleared. of 
Germans, much of the traditional Russophobia of the. Poles had 
revived and the Communists enjoyed little popularity. 


In Bohemia, Hungary and Rumania.there was little effective 
resistance... Yet at the moment of Jliberation;the:Communists 
were popular in these countries too, for the.peoples were in a 
revolutionary mood and were immensely grateful. to.the Russians 
for expelling the German armies, 

The strong position occupied to-day by the Communists was 
not obtained by the same means in each country. In Poland 
and Rumania the present regimes were put in. power. by. direct 
Soviet intervention. In Bulgaria a broad coalition. was formed 
after a coup. d’état in which several political groups had taken 
pact.. The Soviet authorities didnot put the Bulgarian Com- 
munists in power, but they. certainly helped them to obtain the 
upper hand within. the government during the following months. 
In Czechoslovakia and Hungary provisional. governments’ were 
formed, which represented several parties, and which the Soviet 
authorities recognised. Free elections followed later (October, 
1945, and May, 1946). . The ists won 40 per cent of the 
votes in Bohemia-Moravia, 20 per cent in Slovakia and 17 per 
cent in Hungary. In Jugoslavia and Albania the Communist-led 
resistance forces took over power in their own territory, of which 
some had been liberated by their own efforts and some by the 
Soviet and Bulgarian forces (East Serbia, East Macedonia and the 
Voivodina), while some had been simply evacuated by the enemy 
(north Albania and part of Croatia and Slovenia). 


Types of Communist Regime 


Three types of regime are found in Eastern Europe to-day. 
Jugoslavia and Albania have had from the beginning one-party 
regimes. Albania before 1939 had no political parties in the 


modern sense. The present leaders are Communists, but most 
of their supporters are men of no political antecedents at all, 
The Jugoslay People’s Front was built up during the war. It has 
always been led by Communists. Several formerly prominent 
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members of old parties have joined the Front as individuals, but 
their parties have not. Two splinter groups, the left wings of the 
Croatian and Serbian Peasant Parties, have joined in a body, but 
have no real independent activity. The Jugoslav People’s Front 
has never claimed to be a coalition of parties. 


The second type is found in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
It may be described as the “ bogus coalition.” The Bulgarian 
coalition was originally very representative. But the Communists 
and Agrarians soon began to quarrel, and by the summer of 1945, 
after the two Agrarian leaders, G. M. Dimitrov and Petkov, had 
been expelled as a result of Communist pressure, only a small 
rump of the Agrarian Party was left in the government. A similar 
process rook place within the Bulgarian Socialist Party. In Ru- 
mania six months of friction led to a final breach in March, 1945, 
between the Communist-led Left block and the old Peasant and 
Liberal parties, since when the former have ruled alone. Of the 
various groups belonging to the present Government the only one 
which shows any trace of independence in its relations with the 
Communists is the Social Democratic Party. In Poland, the old 
Peasant Party of Mikolajczyk was formally included in the Govern- 
ment until the recent elections, but there was no genuine co- 
operation on either side. The Left parties include, as in Ru- 
mania, 2 rump peasant and a rump bourgeois party, both of which 


Immigration to 


1—Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


MMIGRATION is a live topic in Canada these days. There is 
agitation from many sources to open the gates, which were vir- 
tually closed in 1931. At the moment Canada suffers from a 
shortage of manpower in certain occupations. Moreover, it is 
being urged both on humanitarian and selfish grounds that the 
present disturbed post-war situation in Europe affords an oppor- 
tunity to draw a large influx of desirable peoples which will soon 
pass. A further argument is that Canada’s emptiness, most 
graphically seen as a population density of only three or four per- 
sons to the square mile, must excite the cupidity or the aggressive 
intentions of more crowded countries of Europe and Asia. In 
short, Canadians are being told that if they do not fill up the 
empty spaces themselves, the day will come when others will do 
it for them. 


The new interest appears in a variety of ways. There is, of 
course, a good deal of discussion in the editorial columns of the 
press. The Prime Minister of Canada made a statement to the 
House of Commons on May rst, and the Cabinet Minister tespon- 
sible for Immigration outlined the official policy in a sertialcant 
on May 14th. The Standing Committee of the Senate on Immi- 
gration and Labour has held eight sittings since March 26th, 
hearing about twenty witnesses. 


There are interests and agencies which are frankly in favour 
of very vigorous immigration policy, and these in general base 
their advocacy on the belief that Canada’s capacity to absorb 
additional population is very great, so great indeed as to make 
it wise to open the gates wide to all immigrants who meet certain 
standards of acceptibility. There are also opponents to an “ Open 
Door” policy, many of whom take a more t—or a more 
pessimistic—view of Canada’s capacity to absorb additional immi- 
grants. ‘These latter spokesmen make much of the fact that in 
the past eighty years Canada has lost over ninety per cent of its 
gains from immigration by emigration, largely to the United 

tates. 

The discussion of Canada’s capacity to absorb and retain immi- 
grants discloses a very wide range of opinion. One witness 
before the Senate Committee said that he believed that Canada 
could maintain a population of 200 million “ if it was properly con- 
stituted.” Premier George Drew of Ontario was quoted as saving 
in Britain that Ontario could look forward to.a population of 25 
million and Canada to a population -f §0 million. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour concluded that 
“if in the mext quarter of a century we bring into Canada 
several million people, it will be as much as human minds and 
human hands can accomplish.” Several witnesses sought to cor- 
rect the notion that the sheer geographical vastness of Canada 
itself gave any very useful clue as to Canada’s absorptive capacity. 
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are powerless. The relations of Socialists and Communists are 
not so ciear, and it seems possible that the former may have far 
more real power.than any non-Communist pry in Rumania or 
Bulgaria. To this category should now be added H . 
After two years of friction but co-operation. within a coalition 
the conservative Small Holders’ Party is in process of being 
split by pressure from the Left and from the Russians. A 
Left wing is taking over power on the Bulgarian model. On the 
Left the Socjalists, as in Poland, still possess some degree of 
independence from the Communists, ; 

The third type is Cze yakia. Last summer the Czech 
Communists won the highest proportion of votes that has ever 





been given to a Communist party in a free election, Communists | 


and non-Communists co-operate comparatively smoothly in coali- 
tion, and government is ‘free’ by western standards, 

It will be seen from the above that there is a wide variety of 
government in Communist-led Eastern Europe. 
Communists were solely responsible for the break-up of the coali- 
tions which have. failed, and whether they sincerely intend to co- 
operate in those which still survive, are questions which cannot 
yet be answered. All that is possible is to examine some of the 
main features of Communist 
of the last years. This will be done in a subsequent article. 


the New World 


Dr Forsey, the Director of Research of the Canadian Congress of | 


Labour, stated that “the physical size of the country, the fact 
that it covers nearly half a continent, is almost wholly irrelevant. 
A large part of our country is economically worthless and in- 
capable of settlement.” He quoted Professor W. B. Hurd, a dis- 
tinguished Canadian demographer and economist, as concluding 
that available new farm land in Canada was not likely to provide 
more than 80,000 new farms, for which there was already a 
standing claim. Mr Marshall, Dominion Statistician, also took a 
much more sober view of immediate possibilities. He laid down 
four principles in conclusion: certain criteria which are often used 
as a basis for statements concerning the absorptive capacity for 
new population are quite unreliable ; the objectively ascertained 
economic needs of Canada is the only reliable criterion of absorp- 
tive capacity ; the logical and historical sequence of events is that 
immigration follows expansion and prosperity, it does not precede 
and create those conditions; finally, a long-term immigration 
policy should: be flexible so that it can be modified quick!y to 
conform io changes in economic conditions. 


Official Caution 


The official policy of the Canadiar. Government at the present 
time was cautiously outlined by the Minister of Mines and 
Resources (Hon. James Glen) in the broadcast mentioned above. 
After reporting the machinery set up in Europe to examine 
applicants, and discussing the transportation “ bottleneck” now 
existing, he summed up the present position in these words: 

In the first place, we do not want immigrants of such kind or in 
such numbers as would effect a major change in the racial, religious 
or social characteristics of Canada ... 

The second major limitation of our immigration policy is our 


determination to keep the movement of people into Canada in close J 


relationship to our capacity to absorb effectively such immigrants. 
Our capacity to do so will vary from time to time and it is expected 
that we will modify our regulations in accordance with the changes 
that take place within this country, Immigration will be stimulated 
at times when openings for employment are favourable. It will 
be slowed down when the situation within Canada makes this advis- 
able. We will hope, however, that for at least some. $s to come 
the position will be such that we can absorb ann avery con- 
siderable movement of immigrants from other countties, especially 
‘from the British Isles and the United States. 


_ Canada’s official attitude toward the humanitarian aspect, the 
invitation to refugees and displaced persons, was outlined by 
the Prime Minister on May 1st. Canada has, he said, taken an 
active part in the Inter-governmental Committee for Refugees 
and in the discussions in the United Nations leading to the 
establishment of the International Refugee Organisation. He 
mentioned the admission of 4,000 Polish ex-soldiers and of some 
refugees and displaced persons as being, though not of wide 
scope, “practical steps within the present physical limitations 
imposed by transportation.” ; 
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For some time to come, however, the limited shipping available 
makes a good deal of the above debate and the official under- 
takings rather academic and even meaningless. Mr Glen admitted 
that it would be at least a year before any large scale movement 
of immigrants from Europe could be handled on the Atlantic. 
It was brought out in the Senate Committee that until recently 
it looked as though the maximum movement to Canada in 1947 
would be only 15,000. Then arrangements were made to devote 
the Aquitania to the task of bringing immigrants to Halifax until 
the end of September, which would mean another 10,000 for the 
year, or 25,000 in all. But no hopes were expressed by shipping 
authorities that this figure could be exceeded in 1947. 


2—Brazil 
(From Our Correspondent in Latin America) 


Tue first shipload of European displaced persons has arrived in 
Rio. It comprises 867 Czechs, Poles, Estonians, Lithuanians and 
Latvians from the British, American and French zones of Ger- 
many. Healthy-looking and apparently well fed, they are bound 
for the State of Sao Paulo, where it is intended to place approxi- 
mately two-thirds of them on the land. The remainder, who 
claim technical skill, are to be absorbed into industry. These 
are the first of the 5,000 immigrants contracted for by Brazil 
through the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees, as a 
result of negotiations which began last August. If transport 
arrangements run according to plan, the whole 5,000 should be in 
Brazil by October.. Negotiations for further immigrants under 
the same auspices will depend on the success of the intial quota. 
It is understood, however, that arrangements are envisaged for 
the dispatch of up to 60,000 displaced persons, some of whom 
may be directed to Brazil’s agricultural south, where a demand 
has been expressed for farming immigrants. 


Under the existing agreement between Brazil and the Inter- 
Governmental Committee, which will later be taken over by the 
IRO, the international authority pays the cost of carrying the 
immigrants to Brazil, and meets a quarter of the cost of any new 
equipment to house them at the reception centres. Except for 
this provision, Brazil undertakes to house and feed the immigrants 
until they find suitable work and maintain themselves. 


Ahhough the plan now being put into execution is modest, 
compared with the project for 120,000 immigrants a year originally 
proposed by Brazilian representatives, it seems likely to call for 
careful administration by both the Brazilian authorities and the 
IRO, if the immigrants that Brazil wants are to be forthcoming 
and successfully absorbed. The Brazilian Communists are likely 
to take up the Russian attitude on the necessity of ‘repatriating, 
not resettling, Balts and Poles. Opposition to the scheme may 
also be expected from other Brazilian quarters. For political 
reasons, anti-Semitic and ultra-nationalist elements in Brazil may 
see eye to eye with certain Sao Paulo industrialists, who fear that 
any large infiux of skilled foreign labour may raise wage levels. 


The objections of such groups may gain weight if unemploy- 
ment figures mount in the city of Sao Paulo, the industrial centre 
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of Brazil. Here, several thousand textile workers were recently 
thrown out of work when some mills closed, down. . There are 
signs that labour, though far from being a drug on the market, 
is rapidly becoming more plentiful than during the production 
boom that began with the war, and’ which many think is now 
about to collapse. If a slump Gomes, as many business men 
predict, a steady flow of immigrants is unlikely to be either wel- 
come or productive. 


There are, of course, eee that would benefit from 
an influx of competent agri al workers, The IRO is under- 
stood to be favourably disposed to a request for immigrants from 
Rio Grande do Sul, the most fertile farming region in the country, 
and has also studied the possibility of sending displaced persons 
to agricultural colonies in the “Middle West” States of Goiaz 
and Minas Gera¢s, wher: conditions are generally more primitive. 


But deeper problems than the above confront planned immi- 
gration, and their solution will depend on the initiative of the 
Brazilian authorities rather than on the IRO. “En the first place, 
although administrative house-cleaning has unified the tour 
separate Government agencies responsible for Brazilian immigra- 
tion and colonisation, funds are still sadly inadequate for the 
schemes contemplated. For example, an opportunity of bringing 
to Brazil 1,000 Dutch families—each with their livestock—as 
settlers had to be rejected since the Brazilian‘Government could 
not meet the transport costs. 


Again, farming conditions in the interior are still for the most 
part semi-feudal, and farm wages are too low for European, or 
indeed Brazilian seaboard standards. This is perhaps the greatest 
deterrent to the planned agriculrural immigration needed not only 
to open up Brazil but to feed its growing and undernourished 
population adequately. Any real solution depends upon the 
improvement of Brazil’s deficient communications system, and 
may well wait upon this essentially gradual prospect (which is 
also hampered by lack of funds). But farming methods themselves 


leave much room for improvement in a country whéfe, as an | 


early Portuguese explorer said: “ Anything you plant will grow.” 


But the tools for planting are lacking. The generally primitive 
conditions ruling in the interior are illustrated by an agricultural 
census taken last year: Of the 1,904,580 farms throughout Brazil, 
only one in. 563 has a tractor, and only one in four a plough. 
Four-fifths of all the ploughs in use are primitive wooden ones. 
In Rio Grande do Sul, the best equipped agricultural State, a 
fifth of alb the farms are without :nechanical equipment of any 
kind, while in the North-East the number of farms using 
mechanical devices of any sort is negligible. 


It is with such problems as these that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment as well as the immigrant will have to grapple. They 
underestimated, as the recent Four-Year Plan shows. But there 
is generally a crippling lack of funds. The World Food Council, 
iike the International Refugee ‘Organisation, may have a part to 
play here. During his recent visit to Brazil, Sir John Boyd Orr 
stressed the world hunger for machines as well as for food, and 
predicted that one of the first steps of the as yet unformed World 
Food Council would be to recommend that. manufacturing 
countries encouraged preferential exports of agricultural machinery 
to food-exporting countries. 
be a solid one. 
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Argentine Rail Compromise 


. penultimate phase of the Argentine railway pay-off, 
details of which became available just as the last issue of 


The Economist went to Press, has some depressing implications. 
Ifthe scheme of arrangement, shortly to be submitted, receives 
the approval of the various classes of shareholders in each of 
the British companies owning railways in Argentina, it will 
remain only to settle the claims of the more senior stockholders 
m the stipulated terms, and then to proceed to liquidation. 
When it was agreed, as part of the Anglo-Argentine pact of 
September, 1946, that effective control of these lines should 
pass to Buenos Aires, it was well understood, by the British 
gthorities equally with the stockholders, that Argentina was 
ikely eventuaily to apply part of her frozen sterling balances, 
cattying interest at only one-half per cent, to buying up the 
British holding in the proposed consortium—a holding on 
which the return was, broadly, to be between 4 per cent and 
6per cent. In all the circumstances the possibility of dis- 
 cuarging the sterling debt by surrender of interest in the rail- 
| ways seemed, in principle, to be good business. And the later 
> agreement of the Argentine Government, from which the present 
sheme of arrangement stems, to buy the systems outright, 
instead of entering into a partnership with the companies, 
disposes of the problem of the accumulated balances once and 
fot all, The purchase price of £150 million odd is, indeed, 
rather larger than the net amount of the balances now available, 
wd Argentina will need to earmark current sterling income 
inorder to foot the bill. Against that, the rail link between 
the two countries, which at one time was productive not only of 
substantial investment income, but also of profit arising from 
® important export trade in railway materials and supplies, 
may be snapped decisively. 

Justification for the Treasury’s acquiescence in the sale of 
this overseas investment is not, however, inherent in the sterling 
balances problem. The crucial consideration is the changed 
tharacter of the investment. Of late years the return has 
teen derisory, partly because the companies have been hit by 
the functioning of an artificial and deliberately manipulated 
tichange control system, partly because they have had to bear 
theit share of improvements in workers’ conditions without 
being able to pass on to railway users anything like the full 
cst. Moreover, at the end of 1946 the Mitre Law, under 
which the companies were free from duties on imported 
materials and from national, provincial and municipal taxation, 
fa tO its close. Deprived of this protection, which they had 
tajoyed for forty years, the lines, since the beginning of the 
yar, must have been failing to cover even operating expenses ; 
md with the Argentine Government moved as much by 
tationalist feeling as by the economics of the case, obviously 

on nationalisation in the end, there was no prospect of 
‘ay betterment. British investors’ experience, notably dis- 

iming in the past two decades, clinches the case for 
idinguishing the investment and discharging the debt. And 
{imparts a national significance to the decision the stockholders 
‘Must. shortly take. 7 

Ithas been widely emphasised that, subject to the final word 
the High Court, the whole sale agreement would be jeopar- 
tied were even one of the sixty classes of stockholders to 
| Sand out against the share-out terms. This makes it desirable 


that comment on the bare outline of the scheme, which is all 
that has so far been published, should be restrained: some 
criticisms on points of detail may be answered in the full 
General Scheme of Arrangement, which owing to printing 
difficulties, will not be available for some weeks. It is, however, 
fair to make the point that rejection of the scheme by one or 
more classes would not inevitably kill the sale plan forthwith. 
For one thing, it might be possible to submit amended terms, 
though admittedly the difficulties would be great. More 
realistic, perhaps, is the consideration that, given the British 
authorities’ evident interest in the plan, and with the prestige 
of the Peron Administration ostentatiously engaged on behalf 
of it, the Treasury might seek effective means to avoid failure 
—even going perhaps to the length of requisitioning the 
stocks and remunerating holders on the basis either of the 
present scheme or of one evolved by a new tribunal. These, 
however, are only possibilities ; they certainly provide no excuse 
for merely factious opposition. 

Even so, the reaction to the terms of the scheme cannot be 
a comfortable one. The manner in which the sums accruing to 
each of the companies is to be allocated has been approved by 
a panel composed of Sir Andrew Duncan, Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, and Mr Gilbert D. Shepherd, the President of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants. This is a distinguished muster, 
but the panel’s work was severely limited. It had no say in 
the division of the global sum of £150 millions (which included 
payment for ancillaries) between the various companies. That 
was decided by agreement between the various boards—agree- 
ment reached, even before the companies’ negotiators went out 
to Buenos Aires, on the basis of the “recognised capital ” of 
each company for purposes of Argentine law. This basis, which 
harks back to 1908 and makes no allowance for the relative 
efficiency and earning power shown in the intervening years, 
is open to criticism ; but at this stage the point that matters is 
that the panel was asked to consider only the directors’ pro- 
posals for dividing between the different classes of stockholders 
a sum which for each company was already inexorably fixed— 
subject only to estimated receipts from the sale of other assets 
and allowance for certain commitments and contingencies. As 
thus adjusted, the total share-out figure is £155,567,660. From 
this, holders of loan capital will receive definitive amounts, pro- 
vided before liquidation. The return to holders. of share capital 
will depend on the amounts yielded on liquidation, though these 
are not expected to vary importantly from the estimates. 

This procedure—of discharging the claims of the holders of 
loan capital as modified by the scheme of arrangement, before 
proceeding to liquidation—is the clearest evidence that the task 
of the panel was to adjudicate not upon the existimg rights but 
upon a modification of them. Its members had to marry equity 
to expediency. Clearly, holders of stocks which, on the dis- 
tribution of sales proceeds in strict accordance with contractual 
obligations would be left out in the cold, or at least in a chill 
draught, could not be expected to assent to the sale of the 
company’s assets without being offered some compensation. 
Judged from the standpoint of expediency the question to be 
asked is whether the “nuisance values” of such stocks: have 
been pitched at the minimum figures compatible with getting 
the scheme through. Alternatively, are the senior stockholders. 


se erst 
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being asked to give too much away? The answer is bound to 
take account of the speculative Stock Exchange activity in 
Argentine railway share capital of recent months. Table I 
shows movements since mid-February, ‘when the outright sale 
of the railways was announced, in prices of the “ equity ” issues, 
which include the four Central Argentine stocks ranking pan 
passu in a liquidation. 

Holders of Argentine North Eastern Ordinary have not fared 
so well as had been hoped, but in all the other stocks the rise in 
prices since mid-February ‘is largely justified by the terms of 
the scheme. It is only natural that these terms, which are 
meant to appeal to holders, should pay close regard to Stock 
Exchange valuations. But if these valuations are, as the Stock 
Exchange Council has rightly insisted, no criteria of the real 
worth of “ nationalisation ” stocks, they cannot be taken as the 
true measure of the worth of Argentine rails. As Table II indi- 
cates, the necessity for finding something for everybody leads 
to the imposition of big sacrifices on some of the senior stock- 
holders. It should be emphasised that, if the prior charges 
received their full contractual rights, too little would be avail- 
able for holders of the middle stocks to provide scope for any 
sacrifices by them in favour of junior stockholders. Exactly how 
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these sacrifices fall depends largely on the accident of capital 
structure, but it is worth noting that to give B.A.G-S. Ordinary a 
return of ‘20 pér cent involves paying the huge sum of 

















TABLE I 
; 
stock | Price, | Price, sr Current 
Stoc | Feb, 13* | May 29¢ | Retueng | Price 
Ks eee ee i iE ed PE A RA 
ia 
B.A. Gt. Southern Ord., 1% | (19 20 | 18 
B.A. & Pacific Ord. ...... ll 1 ll 
Argentine Gt. Western Ord 17 im 4.. 
Bueaos Aires Westera Ord. 16. 27 | 25 24 
Central Argentine 44% WHE. .....0t sci 20 32 32 30} 
- - 6% Cum. Pref. ....... 31 37 | 37 334 
' am Goma Qui. iisid eds s8d ‘ 124 al 24 19 
“i Deferred, .......5.5-08 10 18 15 14 
Entre Rios Ord. 20... ...00.ccccececeues 1% 94 1 il 
Argentine North Eastern Ord...........< 2 | 4s 1 h 





* Prices ruling when ontright ie was announced, 
ment of terms of scheme. 


t Estimated return oo teuiation eae ‘Veer 
£6,400,000, which would have provided the full 120 (instead of 
75) on the § per cent Preference plus 85 (instead of 50) on the 
6 per cent Preference. This tendency to squeeze the Preference 
holder is discernible throughout the list, demonstrating once 
again that, while their remuneration is circumscribed when 
things go well, Preference holders are expected to take a large 


Tasce 
ee a3 te. $$ SSEEEEEEEEAIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEeEEEEEEe fied ce ” 
Legal Rights | Net Worth of Legal Gain (4-) or Sacrifice (—) 
(allowing for redemption Rights to Stockholders iil 
Stock Proposed Payment premiums and gross mterest after 














Bueno Gt. Southern % £ | % ' 
oT ee | io 20,192,000 | 100 
44% Special Debs.........2. 020.024. | 100 1,052,930 | 10} 
44% B A. A. Western Annuity .......+- oe ee an 
Sho, Red. Debs... 2.2.2... ced. ese eee 157: 
sty No Meet ~<a { 15 6,000,000 120 
NonCam: Pref.;. ooo. ee ccc ee ' 50 4,000,000 110 
oleae rato 20 6,400,000 Ses | 
Buenos A 
4%, Ist. Dele. 100 2,925,000 10 
4i%, 2nd Debs 105 2,178,750 105 
ai°:. Cons. Debs. 110 8,736,940 19 | 
5°, 1912 Debs. 110 5,500,000 185 
ist Cum. Pref. 35 420,000 177} 
2nd Non-Cum. Pref. 25 250,000 i100 i 
6°, Cum. Pref 25 500,000 1% =| 
Orcdinat Mee: Som 125 1,250,000 si | 
4% ist Debs 100 1,700,000 100 lf 
4°, 2nd Debs. 100 1,700,000 100 | 
5%, Debs. 110 5,997,200 0 | 
5°, Cum. Preferred 3th 796,875 1774 
6°, Guaranteed Pret 65 2,275,000 ' 
Ordinary. . li 371,875 
4%, 1st Debs. 100 2,450,000 105 
4b%, Pad Deve... ewes ee eee eens | 109 3,000,000 110 | 
43‘ ‘g,Guatanterd.. ie séemey pin sabes 308 90 4,140,000 100 | 
3.A. Western | 
4%, Secured Debs. ...... jo dhebidge cup 100 9,872,205 100 
5%, Secured Debs.........-0csesee0ee 100 771,711 100 
h% Coltateral Rech diac is ites 103 169,454 tos 
sigma UAHA: 100 2,552,340 10 | 
OUGINATY «a eeer caer erdnrcseoesrance 25 4,356,915 2% 
S.A. Midtand 
OO a Licain oni 100 2,400,000 100 
Poe) CUE. oc oc dbs a vet cebigbesveveds 100 1,000,000 100 
Datlintliy «critics ob aeA stands terde<Bees 80 400,000 80 
4% \ ester, Aunty «0.40.20 00+ 100 2,017,500 | 100 
Cntral DISDS.. ..cccapewcseesece 49,440 100 
Ab Dee. Teli bases i. 354 100 16,076,360 100 
i Red. Debs., 1967-87 ..........+. 105-1* 8,092,945 121-25 | 
(Noa-Coav) .:...... 105-1* 255,751 "120-25 | 
at 6, Bearer NoteSes..senessoeenes +s 120-9 2,152,118 149-8 
mterest Ort . cGeS sews cecosccsvces 3, 
44°, Peeference g 2 Reed ence nas 0% 32. 3,151, 108 
Oe Cae NOL. PR erie ciee ss. s 37 1,875,000 15t 
Consolidated Gutienar Did» oak See 21 5,989,727 
via ferred = raha aes Goaw ks ce rauns 15 121,770 
ist aa SU bbe 0csnet 100 673,500 100 
“ 45, couarantecd Deis... ..... ba cbiwes 60 236,250 100 
OG Dee Hanes Pe. 1024 1,542,625 105 
Bp Ded as anne Sil aati 100 700,000 157-5 
ee ne eee Rosse Eee ees } = 1,360,000 177-5 
Y te BUek 6 as 2 55 0's snk ssa 500,000 196 
4%, 2nd Non-Cum. Pref... 32... 15 110,107 100 
ee ip siises sh 45+-r nies 123 222,892 tS 
% Prioc Lien Debs. .............. 102 44,982 102 
ie ere bickntes -dienan 110 000 110 
% ‘BD’ Debs. .......63 Bases. vuabwe 110 1,352,000 165 
C’ DEDS. 2. +.202.c02s208 pies rer eese 80 is.oee Lio 
_ Ordinary 6. s nesters eee TT] 6,062 
s Net worth of 100 per ceat. capital paymen cent, SLOIS subject to tak of 
Be te oh ay de hom eran ik poo vs of arrears accrued 


arrears, but excluding j 
interest on postponed interest) | 


accrued from July 1, 1940, to 


Price June 5 
deducting tax on 
gross interest arrears 


Col. 1 } Cel. 2 
Minus Col. 5} Minus Col. 6 











‘ 
- 
£ %, f % £ 
20,192,000 | 100 | = -20,192,000 | be st | 96} 
1,136,223 | 11000 | s«1,136,223 — 10 — 103,293 a 
242,600 | 100 | 242,600 | i 5 sha 
2,157,019 100 2,157,019 : 96} 
9,600,000 | 120 | 9,600,000 | 45 }— 3,600,000 | 684 
8,800,000 110 8,800,000 . — 60 | 4,800,000 | 464 
i, | “ . | 4+ 20 \4- 6,400,000 18 
2,925,000 100 2,925,000 Z3 s 96} 
2,178,750 105 2,178,750 ons | sal i 1004 
9,451,780 | 115 9,130,202 = j. ° 393,262 1044 
9,250,000 |  ISk-2 7,562,500 | — 41-2 |— 2,062,500 | 104% 
2.130.000 142-6 1,711,500 —107-6 |\|— 1,291,500 324 
1,900,000 | — 100 1,000,000 | ~75 |— ‘t50,000 | 2? 
3,920,000 152-8 3,056,000 —127-8 |— 2,556,000 | 22 
be <a ia | 4 129) «6/4 1250000 | 11 
| 
1,700,000 | 100 =} —s«700,000— | rs 963 
1,700,000 100 1,700,000 | ae on | 954 
6,542,400 | 115-5 | 6,297,060 — §5 |— 299860 | 104) 
3,771,875 | 142-6 3,030,781 —105-1  |~  905,78h | 
6,650,000 149-5 5,232,500 84-5 |~ 2,957,000 | 60 
‘ ei i +18 +. 371,875 | 15 
2,572,000 | 105 2,572,000 | — §. |~  ia2s00 | 954 
3,300,000 | 110 3,300,000 — 10 i 30,000 955 
4,600,000 | 100 =| «4,600,000 — 10 - 60,000 84 
{ ' 
9.872.203 | 100 9.372.203 | zt | 96} 
771,711 | 200 | TL ‘ | ie 96} 
193,147 | toe || 193147 | ~ ‘3 _ aes 
350,000 10 | 00 | — 0 - 000 | = 934 
2.807574 | lio = |S 2,807,574 — 10 — 25524 | 934 
4,047,968 | 23 | 4,047,968 | + + 288,947 | 24 
2,400,000 | 100 .-| ~ 2,400,000 | 964 
1,000,000 | 100 | 1,000,000 954 
400,000 | 80 | ““4oo000 | | pare 
j } 

2,017,500 100 =| 2,017,500 Ai: ze ae 
49,440 100 | 49,440 | a a } ws 
16,076,360 100 | 16,076,360 | *s a 96h xi 
9,333067 | 112-8 | 8682, ‘| — 8-6 |— 589,960 100 
294,892 112-8 274,371 — 86 j- 13,620 | 100 
2,708,549 | 131-9 2,363,177 =| — 11-0 { 211,059 116} 
19,018 | 100. | 19,018 | — 50 - 9,509 $i 

5,750,000 | 41-255) 2,062.5003 | — “S-15§|— 187,509 | 
i ose ' i one - 14 
673,500 | 100 | 673,500 is “ 94xp 
393,750 100 393,750 | — 4 — 157,500 54} 
{ . 
1,580,250 105 =| 1,580,250 | — 2:5 ES 37,525 99 
1,102,500 131-6 | 921,375 — 31:6. |= — 221,375 9b 
3,017,500 144-9 |  2,462/875 — 64-9 |— 1,102,875 73} 
3,980,000 152-8 { 3,089,000 —127:8 |— 2,589,000 225 
734,049 100 | _ 134,049 ~— 85 — 623,942 13 
ize Se | ak + 12} + 222,892 ll 
44,982 102 44,982 as as es 
320,000 110 1,320,000 a. ee 105)x0 
2,028,576 140-2 1,736,289 — W2 j— 371,906 xD 
126,125 ue 1,126,125 — 30 — 307,125. 
ee + 1p }+ 346,062 i 
arrears accrued 


pee ees 1944, to Se September 30, 1947. Net worth of 110 p 
to September 30 30, i807. ? Dividend arrears ouly. , § Lon af divi sopenes 


BEPEISE TE ERSTE RESET ES 
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part of the brunt when less favourable circumstances occur. Not 

that the Preference capital is alone, in this scheme, in being called 
for sacrifices. In general, where arrears of interest or 

dividend have piled up, the most that Debenture holders get is 

repayment at redemption premium. Arrears are cancelled for 

albissues except three Central Argentine stocks, which get half 

their arrears—perhaps because any other treatment would have 
red the junior stockholders. 

The simplicity of this wholesale cancellation of arrears must 
have appealed to the directors and the panel as being all the 
sweeter because a fixed sum applied to capital repayment is 
worth very much more than the same sum applied to settlement 
of interest or dividend arrears. Thus, distribution of £402,500 
gross to satisfy the 57 per cent arrears on Entre Rios § per cent 
Debentures would have meant a receipt of only £221,375 by 
holders after deduction of income tax at the standard rate. In 
other words, by ignoring the claims of the one class to a return 
of £221,375 net, an amount of {402,500 is left available for 


distribution to, more junior securities... If the temptation: to 
treat arrears so cavalierly is understandable, the fact remains 
that the scheme takes the easiest way Out. The popular rule- 
of-thumb reckoning, that if a reconstruction scheme is to gain 
the assent of junior holders they must be left at least 25 per 
cent of the equity, has no application here, for this scheme is 
unique in its background, its extent and its complexity. But 
at least it can be argued that, with the ordinary scheme of 
arrangement, timing is an essential factor: equity holders, if 
pushed too hard, can afford to reject a scheme and let events 
run their course in the hope that sooner or later they will take 
a turn for the better. If one thing is certain with Argentine 
rails it is that, failing adoption of the sale agreement, the posi- 
tion will go from bad to worse until eventually, instead of some- 
thing for everybody, there may be nothing for anybody. It is 
only the abundant need for compromise that can reconcile 
holders of some of the more senior stocks to such a substantial 
dilution of their claims, 


Short Commons for Consumers 


HE long-suffering British public has lately become increas- 

ingly aware that further sacrifices must shortly be asked 
of it if Britain’s overseas deficit in the next year or so—be- 
yond that it is hardly possible to look—is to be brought within 
the limits of the rapidly declining supply of dollars. In a de- 
tailed survey of the import programme, an article in last week’s 
issue showed that it is upon food — upon the variety of 
the nation’s diet certainly and upon its bulk, probably—that 
the new blow must fall, if any really substantial dollar economies 
we to be achieved. This prospective and almost literal belt- 
tightening, and the accompanying loss of imported amenities 
such as tobacco, would obviously be the more bearable if the 
consumer could count upon substantially larger and more 
diversified supplies of goods—necessarily, mainly home-pro- 
duced—in the non-food range. From this point of view, a 
better flow even of relatively inessential goods would be psycho- 
logically valuable. Experience shows that the frustration of 
consumers who have resigned themselves to major and well- 
understood shortages often reaches breaking-point when lesser 
goods prove to be equally unobtainable. 

What prospect is there that consumers may find consolation 
in directions such as these? In the major groups, unfortun- 
aely, the omens at present are not propitious. For twelve 
months or so after the end of hostilities, public grumbles about 
il-round shortages were countered by an explanation and a 
promise. The physical switch-over in industry, the public was 
told, necessarily took at least some months; and after civil 
production began, further months were needed to fill up the 
mpty pipe-lines of distribution from factory to consumer. 
Hence the promise that in 1947, when these time-lags had 
been Jargely overtaken, what had been a slow trickle of sup- 
plies in 1945-46 would become a fast-flowing stream. By the 
autumn of 1946 there were some signs that this year might not 
all too far short of the promise. But the rising hopes of more 
and better supplies in the shops were rudely shattered by the 
fuel crisis in February and March. 

The extent and severity of the effects of the crisis upon 
supplies of some, at least, of the major consumer goods can now 
be measured statistically. Table I shows the trend of pro- 
duction of various items during the third and fourth quarters of 
1946 and the first quarter of 1947. In this table, the monthly 
-Wetage output by volume has been expressed as an index in 
tims of the similar output in the third quarter of 1946 (which 
Staken as 100), with comparable figures of average monthly 
Moduction in the latest pre-war period for which statistics are 

This basis of. comparison has the advantage that it 





not only indicates the effects of the fuel crisis and the extent 
of the deficiencies—by contrast with pre-war—in supplies for 
the home market, but also affords some measure of what may be 
expected this year. The third quarter of 1946 covered the 
second half of last year’s summer coal allocation period, and 
since industry’s coal allocation this summer is to be about the 
same as last year’s, that quarter’s figures may perhaps be re- 
garded as an immediate target for those consumer goods indus- 
tries (such as textiles) which are largely dependent on coai. 
Moreover, for most of the items selected, the third quarter 
included the summer’s highest monthly output. 

As the table shows, in all cases but two, production for the 
home market was rising during the last three months of 1946, 
and in many cases the upward trend was continued in January. 
In February and early March, it slumped heavily. The biggest 
recessions occurred in those knitting mills and pottery works 
which are heavily dependent upon coal—and in furniture manu- 
facture, where the shortage of imported timber was becoming an 
increasing hindrance to output. As was to be expected, the 
decline in the quarter’s figures proved to be least marked in 
works mainly dependent upon electric power, where the interrup- 
tion of operations was not so protracted as to endanger seriously 
the supply of components and materials. 


* 


Initially, a fairly rapid recovery from the low levels of Febru- 
ary and early March was perhaps to be expected. The isolated 
indications so far available point to a speedy recovery in supplies 
from power-driven factories and a more gradual recovery from 
those which are coal-driven. But even in this last group, some 
spectacular progress has been achieved. Woven cotton goods, 
the average weekly production of which had dropped by one- 
third in February, had by March recovered to within 4 per cent 
of their January level of 29.6 million linear yards. 

But even a rapid recovery cannot guarantee that the loss of 
output during the crisis will be quickly made good ; and the 
loss has been severe. Production of footwear for the home market 
fell from 10.4 million pairs in January to 4.5 million in February. 
Production of perambulators for sale in Britain was reduced from 
§9,500 to 34,600 units during the same period ; and that of utility 
furniture from 3.9 to 2.4 million units. Experience differed 
widely from firm to firm, but the loss of production in February 
alone was in many cases as high as 50 or 60 per cent. Given the 
scarcities which existed in the leading categories even before 
the crisis, necessitating retention of the various systems of 
dockets, units, coupons and priority lists of purchasers, the im- 
plications of such losses are evident. 
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What a.- the chances of making up the leeway? ‘There are 
three factors to be considered. First, there is the effect which 
the fuel crisis and world shortages have had—and still may-have 
—on those industries upon which the-consumer goods industries 
depend for sapplies of components or semi-pfocessed goods. 
In Table II an attempt has been made'to show the effect of the 
crisis upon key materials and imports required for the finished 
goods which appear in Table I. The numbers bracketed after 
each item relate the constituents to the finished goods. Taking 
the first quarter of 1947 as a whole, the trend of production 
for the home market looks fairly reassuring by comparison with 





TaBte I—Supprizes of Consumer Goops ror THE Home MAR KET 
MONTHLY AVBRAGES 


(Third Quarter, 1946= 100) 


ac a ee — ~ mee an 














. War - time) 3rd Otr., | 4th Otr,, | Ist Otr., 
| Prewar now | 1s | 1946 | 1947 
1. Men’s socks and stockings..... 142° | bed j a3 } = va 
2. Wo men’s ,, ~~ ai Ib? | ose 
3. ane... tet + ssa scene ust | si 190 107 91 
4. ame n non-wool cloth ........ ne | 76t 100 107 91 
E:- S SERO, Won pawed coecies 67 100 97 948 
6. Sheets and towels ..........06 sid i an 100 101 95§ 
7. Linoleum and ‘substitates§§ ... S12t | 46 100 105 101 
8. Wool carpets and rugs§§...... 244T | 9 100 132 105 
9. Cups, saucers, etc. ............ & ue Fi-aee | 110 80t 
IO. Hieeieis Bae, tis ndceensedvspe 52° 2 100 114 625 
ll. Table cutlery...........52.5.. 262t 43 100 6} 6 a 
12, Utility furniture......+--- +++ vas | on 100 |; 1d 87 
13. Radio sets 2....80.0..5.0..05. | 99 TB 100 | 155 133 
Ws Pratatw ie ae 0 (pesies veeeeo can we} 22 i 100 | 1B 112 
ae ie el oie ra pe 
* 1937. + 1935. t Estimated. 


§ ne rage of January and February only. §§ Quarters “June Aug., Sept.-Nov., ete. 

N.B.—Owing to the way some of the figures are published in the Monthly Digest it has 
been necessary to take more or less than a full quarter in 1946 before striking a monthly 
aveTage 


TABLE I[[—Suppttes or Key CONSTITUENT MATERIALS 


Pre-war | 3rd Otr., 
1946 


| 4th gr t Ist gee, 
} 





cement mat waren come | 
S 
~ 


a a i 

Werett WOES OOo oon on sue danse rmnas po eee ee 105 | OF 
Cotton yarn§ U1, 2, 4,6) BPI | 45 100 b 96 
Rayon. st ple ON. Tee 112° 100 oe 3 126 
Litiseed oil importst (7) ... . seen ee see Ks | ce 

ee Oe a a a - 

SCMMBNENS SOROS CER) oc... tek es ae _ os pee os 

Hardwood imports (12). ..........eiide. ; 300** { 100 108 100 
Plywood imports (12)..,...+..--+++esae8 400** 100 10 | 109 


Sole leather imyports (3)... .4..inew--ssae Lust? | 100 6 CO 100 





a 





* 1939. ** 1938 § Pre-war period based.on average figures for 1936-7. 

t Not available by quarterly. periods : allocations to the cutlery tradeat about 1,200-1,300 
tons a gtr, were met up to the end of the Ist qtr. of 1947, but 2nd qtr. allocations have 
been cut to one-third of requirements for home trade 

* According to the Linoleum Working Party Report annual pre-war consumption of linseed 
oil by linoleum makers was about 33,800 tons, while in 1947 35,000 tons are needed : 
ist qtr., 1947, total imports were at the rate of only 30,500 tons plus about 20,000 tons 
of flax and linseed. 

Average of January and Febmary. only. 

++ Not avai itable, but the industry was Seedy affected by frost and lack of coal in Febraary 
and Mareh. But owing to low activity in the’ pottery industry at that time, china clay 
stocks with the pottérs were, at least temporarily, not affected. 


- 


1946. But, especially in the home-produced industrial materials, 
the levels of the second half of 1946 afford a very poor measure 


of what supplies are needed to ensure adequate consumer goods - 


in 1947. Cotton yarn output, for instance, was hardly sufficient 
in 1946 to meet the clothing coupon requirements and to pro- 
vide a quota for export. For the items in Table II, the levels 
of 1946 are inadequate even as an immediate target. Moreover, 
the figures for the first quarter of 1947 underestimate the effects 
of the crisis, since they were sustained by the comparatively good 
output achieved in January. Worsted yarns for manufacture in 
this country fell from a wool content of 11 million Ibs. to 6.5 
million Ibs. between January and February. Over the same 
period, average weekly production of cotton yarn fell from 12.7 
million Ibs. in January to 6.3 million, and although there was 
a notable recovery in March, to 12.9 million lbs., the earlier loss 


of supplies is sufficiently large to neutralise for a time the benefit’ 


of the very marked progress in rayon staple fibre. With a few 
exceptions, the interruption in the flow of key components and 
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materials seems to have been as severe as in the finished con- 
sumer goods themselves. As few firms have stocks of any mag- 
nitude to tide them over the rest of this year, the reduction in 
output ‘of components and semi-finished goods in February and 
March is bound to cause a curtailment in consumer goods as 
soon as the shortage has passed through the process of pro- 
duction. 

Is there any prospect of such a $purt in output from now on- 
wards as would make good the shortage arising from the impact 
of the fuel crisis? Many of the industries concerned are heavy 
coal users, and will secure roughly the same coal allocation as 
last summer. It is perhaps reasonable to make some allow- 
ance for increased efficiency ; on that basis, there is a’ possi- 
bility that production might just surpass the levels of last 
summer ; but it hardly seems likely that there could be an in- 
crease large enough to make good the loss of output in February 
a7d March. 

The third consideration which may affect the level of con- 
sumer goods supplies for the home market this year is the 
balance of payments,problem itself. Imported finished goods, 
stich as foctwear, hose, dresses and, millinery from America are 
not likely to be allowed into the country in increasing quanti- 
ties to eke out stocks in the shops. The urgency of the 
export problem may also have further. repercussions upon 
home supplies. Is it certain that the home consumer will be 
allowed to reap full benefit from such a recovery in output as 
was evident in March and April, even presuming that it makes 
further “ecadway? Can it be assumed that export quotas of 
components and finished goods will not be increased this 
summer in a desperate effort to make good part of the crisis loss 
of exports? It is too soon to guess how policy will develop ; 
much will no doubt depend upon the extent of the import cuts, 
viewed in relation to public morale. But the possibility of in- 
creased pressure to canalise recovering production more and 
more towards export markets cannot be ruled out. 

A slight alleviation of these chronic shortages of goods may 
perhaps be secured by the use of substitute materials. But the 
scope for substitution—especially temporary substitution—is 
not very extensive. It can scarcely offer effective resistance to 
the three main sources of pressure on supplies for the rest of 
this year—components, coal and the balance of payments—all 
of which seem to be conspiring to assure the public a little less 
rather than a little more in the shops ; 

Meanwhile the public’s patience is being sorely tried. If an 
increasing monotony of diet is likely to be accompanied by con- 
tinuing, and in some cases ever deepening, austerity in other 
consumer goods, the Government must take care to explain 
the reasons for these hardships fully. The earlier promises of 
jam to-morrow have left consumers rather disillusioned, and 
it will be more difficult to make the same promise convincingly 
now. If the public is really to be persuaded to work harder 
for smaller immediate returns, it needs to be brought home to 
it that its present efforts and sacrifices may be the only means, 
first, of avoiding” an even more serious threat to the standard 
of living in the fairly short run and, secondly, of ensuring 
a rising standard in the longer tun. For the immediate future, 
the plain duty of the planning departments should be to ensure 
that the consumer gets the maximum satisfaction from the re- 
sources which can be spared for production of consumption 
goods. Nothing is more frustrating to the consumer in his 
present mood, or is more likely to jeopardise the chances of put- 
ting the work-or-austerity case convincingly, than the sight of 
accumulating surpluses of unwanted goods at a time when the 
real essentials are so scarce.. The profusion of gadgets which 


still seems to flow from the metal-using industries and the appar- 
ently liberal retail stocks of aluminium pots and pans and other 
domestic equipment, are perhaps the most obvious indications 
of misdirection of effort. Surely there is scope here for useful 
action by the Government’s new planning staff. 
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The Sterling Negotiations 

_The tempo of the negouations which Britain hopes to com- 
e with the principal sterling creditors before July 15th is 
gsing fast. Three overseas delegations are in London at the 
goment and others-will be arriving in the next few weeks. Dis- 
qssions are proceeding at present with Norway, Uruguay and 
prence. The Norwegian talks, it is understood, are not quite in 
jne-with the main sterling discussions, being related mainly to 
the. imter-Governmental claims and cross-claims for defence costs, 
that it is with the War Office that the Norwegian delegation 
g negotiating. Mr Ellis-Rees’s recent discussions in Norway are 
idieved to have resolved most of the problems relating to the 
getling balances. The problem of Norway’s accumulated sterling 
s no real dificulty. In the first place, it derives mainly 
compensation moneys for the loss of Norwegian vessels 
which operated in the Allied shipping pool, so that no question of 
galing down arises. Secondly, the outstanding total of the Nor- 
wegian claims has already been reduced from about £80 million 
about £30 million in consequence of Norway’s adverse balance 
of payments with the sterling area. Norwegian import require- 
ments, together with orders placed in British yards for the re- 
placement of lost tonnage, are likely to absorb in the course of a 
or two most of the amount now remaining. As for newly- 
«eruing sterling, there is no doubt that Britain has agreed to its 
full “expendability,” but formal announcement is believed to 
wait. Norway’s confirmation of her willingness to accept sterling 

fom.all sources in payment of current debts. 

No statement has yet been made on the course of the talks 
wth Uruguay, but they are believed to be proceeding satisfactorily. 
After a general survey of the whole problem, the negotiators have 
passed to a detailed survey of the question of the meat contracts 
before returning specifically to the problem of Uruguay’s accumu- 
laed sterling, which amounts to rather less than £20 million. 

The most important talks of all, those with the really big 


i Business Notes 


creditors of the sterling area—Egypt and India—are just about to 
start. The Egyptian delegation has been in London for some 
days, and serious negotiations were expected to begin yesterday. 
The Indian delegation is due in about a fortnight’s time, and 
unless political developments make postponement expedient, the 
talks should begin on June 24th—by which time it is hoped that 
the Egyptian negotiations will have been concluded. At this stage 
it would be unwise to try to guess what course the Indian and 
Egyptian negotiations will follow. The exploratory talks, at the 
official level, earlier 1n the year seemed to have served only to 
define the opposing points of view, and since then the tactical 
situation has been complicated by Mr Dalton’s forthright appeal 
for scaling down “sooner rather than later.” In the meantime, 
unofficial City circles, and especially banking circles, have come 
to understand more fully the technical implications of the sterling 
balances problem, and with greater understanding there has come 
a more balanced view of the course which Britain ought to pursue. 
Many of those who earlier were clamouring for the free use of 
the weapon of blocking as a means of compelling settlements on 
Britain’s terms have begun to realise that any such unilateral action 
would wreck the chances of any further expansion of the use of 
sterling internationally—a devclopment which has made excellent 
progress recently. It is now more generally recognised that the 
free use of sterling balances, even for expenditure in the sterling 
area, has already involved a diversion of UK exports from their 
prime function of financing imports of current supplies, and that 
this strain, which in receat months has been larger than Britain 
can afford, would become intolerable if old sterling cannot be 
separated from the new sterling to which rights of expendability 
will accrue. For these reasons, in the absence of agreed settle- 
ments, Britain would have no choice but to impose some form of 
blocking as a means of self-defence, but most people now realise 
that measures of this kind ougnt to be contemplated only with 
reluctance and as a last resort. It is increasingly recognised, too, 
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Batclays Bank Limited announce the opening of a branch at 
WORDON AIRPORT (HEATHROW). Business hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
daly, including Sundays. The British Linen Bank announce the 
ening of a branch serving PRESTWICK AIRPORT at 114, Main Street, 
Prestwick. Business hours are: Monday to Friday 9.30 a.m. to 
12.90 p.m., 1.30 to 3 p.m.; Saturdays 9 to 11.30 a.m. 

Both branches offer a complete range of modern banking facilities. 
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WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete bank service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
perseroe of Asiatic economic conditions, for aveey 
ancial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT TRAVEL IN THE BAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA SIAM + INDONESIA 
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Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 


would be well advised to consult the Managers. in 
London or Manchester. 
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that blocking is not a simple and ready-made device which could 
be applied uniformly or with equal effectiveness to all cases. 


* * * 


Bank Deposits and the Deficit 


Public interest—even City interest—in the movements of 
bank deposits has subsided since last year’s phase of unpre- 
cedented expansion came to an end. But in fact their behaviour 
in recent months has been no less intriguing and equally difficult 
to explain. Mr Dalton, lamely trying three months ago to defend 
his cheaper money offensive against the charge that it created a 
bigger volume of money, declared that bank deposits would follow 
“a different course” when the improvement in the budgetary 
position made itself felt. In this argument, of course, two quite 
distinct influences upon the volume of money were hopelessly 
confused—the effects, on the one hand, of the lower interest rates 
in leading the public to prefer to hold cash rather than securities 
and, on the other hand, of the decline in the Government's need 
to borrow for current purposes, Ostensibly, however, the second 
part of Mr Dalton’s argument does seem to have been justified 
by subsequent banking developments. Bank deposits since the 
beginning of this financial year have indeed followed a different 
course from that of 1946. In April “net” deposits (excluding 
items in course of collection) rose by £27 million—a modest 
movement by last year’s standards—and last month fell by £22 
million, one of the very few non-seasonal declines since the war- 
time expansion began. Obviously, this decline reflects the 
changing shape of the Budget, but the curious feature is that the 
image is so very small. 

In the first two months of the financial year (taking figures to 
May 24th, as the date most nearly corresponding to the latest 
banking statistics), the Exchequer’s ordinary (“ above-line ”) 
Budget showed a nominal surplus of no less than £210 million. 
“ Below-line ” expenditure in this period was roughly covered 
by net receipts from national savings (including Post Office 
deposits). At the same time, no less than £171 million was 
provided by drafts on the North American credits. Apparently, 
the Treasury had some £380 million available for redemption 
of internally-held debt. A large part of this sum, however, 
quite plainly represented the mere book entries upon which the 
Chancellor relies for his budgeted surplus. Of the “ ordinary” 
revenue in this period, {£127 million came from musceilaneous 
receipts (fruits of the “clawing-back”) and £26 million from 
surplus stores, a credit which must be presumed to derive from 
sales in the previous financial year rather than from current 
trading. Excluding these nominal items, the ordinary surplus 
would be only £56 million—though even this net figure repre- 
sents a much larger improvement upon 1946-47 than is generally 
realised: in the comparable period of last year there was a deficit 
of £140 million. < 

* * 


Accumulating Dollars ? 


After these adjustments, the Exchequer still had apparently 
some {£225 millien available for redemption of domestic debt ; 
yet “net” bank deposits fell in the two months by a mere 
£5,000,000. It is true that the buoyancy of bank deposits was 
partly due to the additional finance provided for the public: bank 
advances rose by £68 million (the rise of £35.7 anillion in May 
was indeed the biggest monthly movement ever recorded) and 
investment portfolios by nearly £15 million. If these public 
demands had not arisen (presuming the, public to have been 
the seller of the investments which the banks acquired), net bank 
deposits would have fallen by about £80 million. Further, it is 
perhaps reasonable to suppose that in any case not all of the 
drafts on the dollar credits would have yielded effective domestic 
finance for the Exchequer during the period in question: the £50 
million drawn in dollars at the end of the period could not have 
been immediately spent, and no real finance accrues to the Ex- 
chequer until importers pay to it sterling for the dollars they 
need. If the whole of this £50 million is excluded, the effective 
surplus receipts by the Government are further reduced, from 
£225 million to £175 million ; but even this smaller figure presents 
a wide disparity when set beside the £80 million notional fall in 
bank deposits, which, if all f had been allowed for in the 


calculation, would represent the true repayment by the Govern- 
ment of indebtedness to the banks. 

The. puzzle which these figures present is in principle precisely 
the same as that which caused so much discussion last year. 
Bank deposits then were rising much faster than could be justified 
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by the known needs of the Exchequer ; now, on the same basis of 
analysis, they are falling much too slowly. The explanation is 
hardly likely to be the same. At the different level now ruling in 
the gilt-edged market, public demands for liquidity are surely 
not leading the authorities to give new cash in return for securi- 
ties, even though they have been buyers of the bonds which 
become optionally redeemable next spring. In this phase of 
complex negotiations with overseas sterling creditors there may 
perhaps be many feasible explanations. Is it possible, however, 
that the reserve of dollars and gold is still rising and that the 
borrowings from North America are accordingly providing much 
less effective sterling finance than the rate of drawings upon the 
credits might suggest? There would certainly be wisdom in a 
policy of borrowing now more dollars than are immediately 
required, for accelerated drawings after July 15th might give rise 
to misunderstandings about sterling’s position, and to stage a 
deceleration then would be good tactics. A further draft of £50 
million, at the now customary interval of three weeks, was 
announced this week, bringing the total demands on the US credit 
up to £487} million (52 per cent of the original total). Mean- 
while, as some corroboration of the form of this analysis (though 
not necessarily of its speculative conclusion), it may be noted that 
the whole of the decline in floating debt, which Mr Dalton cites 
with such pride, has occurred in what used to be called the 
“ internally-held” debt—“tap” Treasury bills and ways and 
means advances. 


* * * 


The Vital Forty Days 


The next six weeks are crucial for British industry, or at 
least for the achievement of the vital targets for 1947. That was 
the burden of the thesis which Mr Morrison developed at the 
latest of the “economic survey” press conferences this week. 
June and the early weeks of July bridge the period between re- 
covery from the first effects of the fuel crisis and the summer 
holiday period when some loss of cutput is inevitable. While 
sudden and possibly short-lived bursts of energy will not suffice 
to meet Britain’s production probl:m, a special effort is evidently 
needed in these six weeks, particularly from the miners. Mr 
Morrison’s survey of past progress has received a “ good ” press: 
it was certainly more encouraging than earlier surveys in the 
now regular fortnightly series. There is no doubt that in many 
directions the recovery from the fuel crisis has been more rapid 
than the more pessimistic observers had expected, and the 
statistics which measure this recovery were those which Mr 
Morrison had under review. Most of them appear in the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics, issued this week. For example, passenger 
car production had recovered to 24,230 units in April, compared 
with 25,005 in January and only 9,921 in February... Commercial 
vehicle output, at 12,320 cars in April, compared with 13,159 in 
January and §,792 in February. In the same month brick pro- 
duction was back to 92 per cent of the January level ; cement 
to 109 per cent. 

These results are gratifying, but they are certainly not cause for 
complacency. The loss of about a million tons of coal in the 
week ended May 31st, owing to the Whitsuntide holiday, has 
been a real disappointment ; it is bound to aggravate the steel 
shortage which already threatens to reverse the marked upward 
trend of motor-car output. Even in building materials, April 
production was still below the best months of 1946. Coal and 
steel—in that order—are the key components for this summer’s 
industrial drive, and it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the hope of reaching the year’s target of 200 million tons of 
coal must rest upon increasing recruitment to the coal industry. 
Mr Morrison’s allusion to the probability that the target labour 
force for 1947 of 730,000 miners promises to be reached ahead 
of schedule is encouraging, but the zeal issue is how soon more 
trained surface and face-workers can be got to the pit-heads. 
Recruits are only potential man-power. 

Upon the size of the response to the appeal for an all-out pro- 
duction drive in the next few months will depend the extent of 
sacrifices that will have to be impos3:d bv cuts in imports. 
this question Mr Morrison was no more specific than were the 
Ministers recently at Margate. But the logic of events will force 
these issues into the open before the next six weeks are passed. 


= * * 


Brazilian Sterling Convertibility 


The brief communiqué issued rather belatedly last week-end 
about the recent discussions. with. Brazil makes it plain that no 
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‘comprehensive agreement has yet been. reached.. 
positive decisions it records were, indeed, already sien ri 
confit that the earlier action of the Bank of Brazil in sus- 
pending quotations for sterling and in refusing to accept sterling 
jn current payments arose “from a question of interpretation 
which has now been satisfactorily resolved.” This presumably 
qeans that Brazil was uncertain whether newly acquired sterling 
would become convertible, and the resolution of this doubt now 
takes the form of an agreement by Britain to make all sterling 
geruing from current transactions freely expendable for such 
ansacuons in any Currency area in the world, The Brazilians, 
for their part, have agreed to accept sterling when offered in 
payment from third countries as well as from within the sterling 


_It.is evident that, despite Mr Dalton’s démarche at the recent 
mecting of the Brazilian Chamber of Commerce, there has been 
no agreement on. scaling-down. The whole question of the 
Brazilian accumulated balances, indeed, seems still to be in 
abeyance, despite the official statement that “ satisfactory progress 
was made towards a general settlement” and the suggestion that 
aformal agreement will “shortly” be concluded. In this case, 
there is in fact no reason why the postponement of this more 
dificult problem should cause any embarrassment to either party. 
On the one hand, Brazil is not facing any shortage of currently 
secruing sterling, while on the other hand Britain for the present 
ig not being required to concede a right to a percentage release 
from the old balances. 

Meanwhile, the Exchange Control has issued the appropriate 
formal notice to the banks, setting up, as from June 2nd, the new 
category of Brazilian transferable accounts, which will be operated 
on the same principles as apply to the existing transferable 
acounts. The facilities afforded by such accounts are available 
oly to countries the Exchange Control or monetary authorities 
of which are willing and able to exercise proper supervision of 
operations upon them. Accounts in the name of residents in 
Brazil which are not designated as “ transferable ”—including 
Brazilian “special” and “ sterling area” accounts, and “old” 
serling accounts—are now known = simply as “Brazilian 
accounts.” The balances on these accounts are available for 
payments to residents in the sterling area, including payments for 
exports to Brazil, and for transfer to Brazilian transferable 
acounts as well as other Brazilian accounts. It is at this point 
that the supervision by the Brazilian authorities becomes impor- 
um, for the responsibility is apparently placed upon them of 
qmsuring that sterling transferred to the “transferable account ” 
category does not represent accumulated balances to which the 
tight of expendability does not apply. 


* * * 


A Middle East Oil Deal 


The announcement that the Shell group is to purchase sub- 
santial and increasing amounts of Kuwait crude oil from the Gulf 
Exploration Company of Pittsburgh, which owns a half-interest 
inthe Kuwait Oil Company, operating on the Persian Gulf, is a 
tminder of the complexity of oil diplomacy and economics and 
ifthe effects of shortages of sterling area tankers. Kuwait is the 
aly one of the major producing fields in the heart of the Middle 
Bast oil belt which lies outside the area of the “red line” agree- 
ment between the participants in the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
The ourput of the Kuwait Oil Company is now at the rate of 
W000 barrels per day, and should rise by 1948 by some 60 per 
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cent ; it produces a fairly heavy crude oil at costs well below the 
world price. Shell will presumably purchase the crude oil for 
dollars, and after processing it, possibly in the Middle East, will 
resell to Europe and elsewhere in the sterling area for a vatiety 
of currencies. The processing gives an appreciable added value 
to the products, so that the substitution of purchases of Middle 
East crude oil at relatively low cost for those of, crude oil, petrol 
and refined oils from the higher cost Carribean, area, opens up a 
prospect of worth while economies in dollar expenditure. The 
actual dollar expenditure on Kuwait oil may be directly balanced 
by sales of a proportion of the finished products to hard currency 
areas. But nice calculations of dollar savings by British com- 
panies. myust also pay regard to the need to keep dollar expendi- 
ture on tanker hire—tankers are a major bottleneck—to a mini- 
mum; and as the voyage from the Middle East to Britain is 
roughly twice as long as that from the Caribbean, Middle East 
imports can prove costly. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the US Senate, concerned 
to prevent the development of an international carte}, is likely to 
review the whole range of Anglo-American oil company agree- 
ments in Iran, Kuwait, and Arabia, in the course of the hearings 
which started this week. The picture is complete enough on the 
economic side, but political and strategic considerations will also 
obtrude when decisions about refinery location are taker. The 
relationship of tanker hauls from wells to’ markets may be domi- 
nated by the distribution of the large refineries which are likely 
to be economic units in future. 


* * + 


Retirement Benefits and Tax Evasion 


Amid the pre-occupation with the contentious Distributed 
Profits and Bonus issues taxes, the tortuous and anomalous clauses 
in the Finance Bill on retirement benefits for directors or em- 
ployees have escaped the detailed scrutiny they deserve—partly, 
ne doubt, because the authorities themselves seem to have been 
at pains to keeép them away from the limelight. ‘The relevant 
Budget resolution was not even mentioned in the Budget speech, 
and when details were sought in the Budget debate, the Financial 
Secretary pleaded that a “ security silence ” was needed to protect 
measures aimed at tax evasion. At the Report stage on the 
Budget resolutions, the Solicitor-General was 1 little more forth- 
coming, instancing tw> forms of lump sum payments which, he 
said, ought to be taxable. To those familiar with the technicali- 
ties, however, these explanations simply opened up a vista of 
drafting difficulties, and led Mr Callaghan, for example, to 
promise a critical scrutiny when the Finance Bill appeared. Ii 
is to be hoped that the technicalities of the ill-constructed Clauses 
14 to 18 which have resulted will not prevent this promised 
scrutiny in the Debate on the Bill next week. 

The anomalies, indeed, are quite: xtraordinary. Tirese Clauses 
involve in some cases unmistakeable “double” taxation ; they 
impose anticipatory taxcs in respect of pensions and other benefits 
which the director or employee may never live to enjoy, but on 
which he will be duly taxed if he does; they may involve, too, 
extra-territorial taxation, and in other cases retro-active taxation; 
only in Clause 17(5) 1s this last possibility plainly excluded. 
These five Clauses, in fact, embrace many matters which it would 
be grotesque to describe as “evasion.” Clause 14 covers cases 
where a body corporate secures—ordinarily by insurance—“ re- 
tirement or other benefits” fora director or employee. Unless 
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firm of Courtaulds bought the British 
rights to manufacture viscose rayon yarn, 
they selected Coventry for their factory. It 
was centrally situated and the womenfolk of 
nearby miners’ families needed work ; more- 
over, the city had an ancient textile tradition. 
The site purchased was an old timber yard in 
Foleshill Road. 

Here from 1905 to 1910 the firm’s chemists, 
technologists and workpeople fought difficulty 
after difficulty in spinning what later became 
the most successful type of rayon yarn in the 
world. These endeavours not only founded the 
Company’s present-day prosperity but advanced 
the textile industries—and the dress standards 
—of every civilised country. It was from these 
works that a nucleus of technicians left in 1909 
to found the rayon industry in the United 
States of America. 

Today Courtaulds have four factories in 
Coventry and district, At Main Works viscose 
yarn is spun and the greater part of the 
Company’s machinery is made. At Matlock 
Road and nearby Nuneaton the yarn is pro- 
cessed for use by the textile industries, and at 
_ Little Heath cellulose acetate rayon yarn and 
plastics are manufactured. 

In addition to rayon for clothing, the 
principal war-time productions of these factories 
were rayon yarn for tyres and industrial fabrics, 
engineering parts, and cellulose acetate plastics. 

About 6,600 of Courtaulds’ 21,000 em- 
ployees work in these Warwickshire factories, 

which.employ nearly twice_as many men_as 
women. ..Among the senior_staff are many of 
the most able technicians in Britain’s rayon 
- industry. They set a high example to young 
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Inland Revenue—incidentally, on stringent conditions—the 
annual premium is to be taxed as if it was part of the prospective 
beneficiary’s salary, while the resulting pension, etc., will also be 
taxed if he survives to enjoy it. Where such benefits are covered by 

a service agreement, but not secured by insurance, under Clause 
15 there will be taxation—subject to the similar exclusion of 
approved agreements—of the notional premium required to secure 
the benefits. In both these cases, it may be noted, there seems 
to be a danger that such imaginary income would be taxable even 
if the employee’s remuneration was not ordinarily taxable, e.g., 
because his contract of service was regarded as located abroad. 
Clause 16, which is an evident afterthought, is aimed at directors 
who are not, on a narrow and rather artificial definition, whole- 
time service directors. A lump sum payment to such a director on 
retirement, or in lieu of retirement or other benefit, is to be taxed 
as income, subject only to a rebate for any premium, actual or 
notional, already taxed. If the director receives a pension, he will 
not only bear tax on it year by year, but at the outset of the pension 
period will be taxed on its capital value—that is on a capital 
sum which he will never receive. This capital tax is, however, 
subject to a similar rebate in respect of the premium—which 
simply means that he will be taxed twice and not three times. 
Clause 17 covers the case of a whole-time service director or 
employee who receives a pension, which is not provided for by 
insurance or service agreements such as are dealt with in the 
earlier clauses. In this case, the “double” taxation of the lump 
sum is spread over a pericd. This Clause also provides that 
where a director or employee commutes his pension rights, he is 
to pay tax on the lump sum commyration. 

The thoughtful observer may well wonder why so extensive 
and intricate a net is needed to deal with evasion in this field— 
the only evident anti-evasion measure seems to be the taxing of 
the commutation of pensions, which is clearly open to abuse. 
On many other points the provisions will work inequitably, and 
are bound to be discouraging to many whose leadership is 
needed in the production drive. Yet the effect will be to saddle 
upon the heavily burdened Revenue officials the responsibility for 
scrutinising possibly every insurance or service agreement which 
embraces retirement benefits. One might have thought that :f 
Officials can find time for such onerous tasks, they might be 
more profitably employed in dealing with clamant administrative 
matters on which the law is clear, in particular with the abuses 
which arise in the matter of charges for “expenses.” These 
curious clauses would appear to tax many things—not excluding, 
perhaps, even Sir Frank Soskice’s remarkable exegetical gifts. 
It is asking a great deal, even of him, to expect him satisfactorily 
to interpret the policy implications, so far wholly unexplained. 


* * * 


Holidays and Savings 


The fine weather and the early start to the holiday season 
are evidently already having quite marked effects upon the trend of 
savings. The latest figures from the National Savings Committee, 
which relate to the week preceding the Whitsun holiday, showed 
an increase in withdrawals and encashments from £13.5 to £15.6 
million, with the result that the week’s net cash receipt was 
under £2.1 million, the lowest figure for the current financial 
year. If this is a foretaste of what the holiday season may mean, 
the chances of achieving the year’s target of £366 million net, 
will begin to look decidedly slender. The target.in this fiscal 
leap year works out at Seacaiy £1 million per day, and in the first 
eight weeks of the year this rate has been moderately exceeded ; 
but the £59 million which has. been provided net during this 
period reflects the very substantial sales of savings certificates in 
the first few weeks after the new series came on offer on April Ist. 
The following table shows the 8-weeks’ trend : — 


Week Ended | Receipts’ »« Repayments .. Net Cash 

: _ . i e é + er ; Raise d 

£ 000 £ 000 wi a7 000 

Sth April .. .xwUaislews alow 51,988 17,917 4,071 
BGth Ageth iss i pesniinns 20,735 12,033 .. 8/702 
19th April 2.)...5..000% .. 18,071 14,688 . 3,383 
Mths Adil. ice suce'vnsiecase 26,546 15.976 10,570 

CEI ving ok went p00 30,384 19,504 ‘sea 

LORD: PRAY 0.0.4 nicriter? =» K.2.9 20,740 14,992 _ 9,748 
ee te 17441 13,450 3,991 
| 26th May 22 Too aa 15,630 2,087 


It will be seen that the response in the past week was well under 
one-third of the target rate, and even for the past three weeks 
one-half, . 


‘The impact of the 
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golidays upon the savings figures is not, indeed, surpri 
_ is'interesting to observe that there has been’ fo font bie 
in the note circulation, the expansion of which over 
fe recent holiday period was very moderate. 
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Gredit for Hungary 


~The news of the granting, with Treasury approval, of 
pritish banking credit to Hungary certainly coditiaste & little oddly 
with the prompt response of the US State Department to the 
dramatic change in the Hungarian Government last week-end. 
The US authorities, as a Note (ou page 882) on the political 
aspects records, have apparently suspended all further credit 
gcilities until the political situation is “ clarified ”—a rather need- 
jess euphemism, one would have thought, when the action itself 
jy 90 forthright. The contrast between the provision of new 
British money and the cutting off of American is heightened, 
moreover, by the fact that Britain, quite apart from political 
factors, already had cause to move circumspectly in this matter. 
Afew weeks ago (as The Economist noted on May 17th) enter- 
ising representatives of British banks with claims against 
cy on frozen pre-war debts succeeded, by a wholly correct 
egal process, in laying hands on svecific security in the shape of 
vessels of the Danubian Fleet—only to find that it proved to be 
90 literally a floating security, which rather inexplicably then 
dnfted out of reach. The affair rankled, and the aggrieved parties 
amgued with some force that the British authorities ought not 
jo endorse the new credit then under discussion until redress 
was assured. In fact, the credit not only has the approval of the 
Treasury but carries with it an Export Credits Department 
guarantee to the extent of 90 per cent of the risk; and there is 
no doubt that the Foreign Office was closely concerned, too. 

Actually, the credit agreement was concluded before the 
political crisis in Budapest. It is pointless, therefore, to specu- 
late whether the authorities would have adopted any different 
attitude had the negotiations dragged on for a few more days. 
From an economic and financial point of view, there is indeed 
justification for the operation, which in this context can be classed 
wih the earlier banking credits to Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
France. It is for an amount of £500,000—rather less than had 
at first been expected—and is sponsored by Rothschild & Sons, 
on behalf of themselves and Glyn Mills & Co., Morgan Grenfell 
& Co. and Schréder & Co. Its purpose is to finance purchases 
from the United Kingdom of raw materials—especially wool, 
jute and rubber—of sterling area origin. Though the agreement 
is with the Hungarian National Bank, the purchasing industrial 
cancerns will draw direct on the London acceptors, so that, as 
with the earlier credits, the operation will be handled through 
normal commercial and banking channels. 

If the arrangement works according to plan, the finance should 
be self-liquidating. Industry in central Europe cannot be set 
going, especially on a scale sufficient to release supplies for ex- 
port, without adequate imports of key materials. The materials 
purchased under the credit are intended to be translated into 
Hungarian exports the proceeds of which will provide exchange 
to meet the sterling drafts. In addition, a smal! amount of this 
foreign exchange will be set aside by the Hungarian National 

towards an eventual liquidation of the pre-war British short- 
tm banking credits. Given the adherence to this important 
principle in all cases in which it is appropriate, operations of this 
ind can be justified on their. merits. Britain obviously has no 
Margin available for lending abroad, and the granting of credit 
facilities is good business only where the resultant benefit, in 
telief to Britain’s own external problem promises to be relatively 
substantial and speedy. Self-liquidating banking credits of 
bdest amount, which, directly and indirectly, should help to 
Widen the area within which trade with the soft currency 
countries of Europe is economic for Britain, reat pew 2 
Tegarded as meeting these requirements—provided that politica 
developments do oe actually frustrate the hopes of the banks 
ind industrial interests involyed. 
AEA. Ei * e * 


Cotton Textile Output 


~\ World production of cotton yarn and cotton piece goods is 
ing towards pre-war levels, though the former occupied 
fMitories have still a long way to go. This expansion of output 
1946 and early 1947 is brought oui in q recent statistical supple- 
ment to the Cotton Board Trade Letter. A selection of the figures 
iM the supplement, relating to cotton yarn and piece-goods, are 
uced in the next column. The United States forged ahead 
g the war as a yarn producer. Output in the last quarter of 
‘Was 49 per cent above the 1937-39 average. Among former 
territories, Belgium has achieved a remarkable recovery. 
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In the fourth quarter of last year, output was 7 per cent above the 
average quarter in 1938—a come-back which may be compared 
with the recovery in this country in the same quarter to only 
65 per cent of the 1937-39 average. Among ex-enemy territories, 
Japan is showing signs of a slow revival. The supplement points 
out that, on the basis of the widely quoted figure of 4 million 
spindles as thc ultimate level of Japanese spinming capacity, pro- 
duction will be roughly half the pre-war level. 

Production of cloth presents broadly the same picture. The 
United States’ production in the last quarter of 1946 was 10 
per cent above 1937. Indian output has also expanded. Among 
European countries with major rehabilitation problems, French 
production had recovered by the last quarter of 1946 to 84 per 
cent of the 1938 level, and the indications are that Belgian out- 
put was above the “pre-war level. Information from South 
America is limited, but the Brazilian and Mexican figures show 
a production well above pre-war levels. 

Exports, as would be expected, lagged behind production, but 
already it is clear that the changed pattern of world production 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 











Siecié | 
UK. | US.A. | Japan | India | Italy | slovakia Belgium | Holland 
Cotton and 
Waste Yarn 
(mn. 1bs.) 

fa yok. 301 7129 310 6 68 49- | @ 31 
Ist qtr 176 8 380 29 f x4 hh 
ma ry, 2.3 1 1,020 7 oad 62. 20 4% 13 
BR ice: tae 181 1,009 42 ino 56 ‘39 14 
ie Et 195 1,086 72 one ot Aa 16 

1947 :-— 

Ist qtr.... 157 wee eee eee eee 29 to lv 
Cotton Piece 

Goods 
(mn. yds.) 

9  oaeesi 910 2,196 1,199 988 218 80 li 159 
Ist qtr.... 394 | 2,307 20 1,098 69 107 40 
Sn ES. 412 2,363 26 eee bes 46 137 52 
eee 389 2,252 66 own eee 143 62 
i. «ck 433 2,425 133 a nen 160 vp 

1947 :— 

Ist qtr 341 83 76 


f Quarterly average for U-K., US.A., Japan and India: 1937 quarterly average for Czecho- 
rin and Holland ; 1938 quarterly average for Belgium and 1939 quarterly average 
* Quarterly average. 
during the war will have permanent consequences on world ex- 
ports. The United States is now exporting nearly twice as much 
as before the war. India is exporting double its pre-war quantity 
and Brazil has emerged, at least for the short period, as an im- 
portant exporter. European exports; excluding the United 
Kingdom, were just becoming significant at the end of 1946. 
The current year will clearly be of major importance in determin- 
ing the world export pattern and in providing the occasion for a 
trial of strength in both high and low quality cotton textile markets. 


* * *x 
Development Councils in Industry 


The Industrial Organisation Bill was given a third reading in 
the House this week. Two issues were singled out in committee 
for clarification and amendment. First, an amendment was 
carried against the Government on Clause 1, which in: its revised 
form would allow development councils to be set up for groups 
of industries as well as single industries. The second issue was 
raised by the Opposition, which expressed concern at the possi- 
bility that the development council was encroaching upon the 
legitimate functions of other trade organisations. 

Development councils have been recommended by most of the 
Working Parties as a means of increasing co-operation between 
firms in an industry on such matters as research, the collection of 
statistics, the establishment of design centres and uniformity in 
accounting practice; also as a means of fostering joint consultation 
between management and labour and as a link between Govern- 
ment and the industry concerned. But Working Party recom- 
mendations, and the text of the Bill, specifically exclude from 
such councils any authority to deal with wages and conditions 
of work. The Wool Working Party went further than the others 
and suggested a development council for the textile industries as 
a group. 

. in report stage of the Bill on Tuesday, the Government 
agreed to insert a new clause to permit an Order for the setting 
up of a development council to cover a as well as a single 
industry. In the third reading which followed, Sir Stafford Cripps 
went some way to meet the criticism of devel t councils’ 
functions voiced in committee. The setting up of these councils, 
he said, would be something of an experiment and in order to 
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et the best results he proposed, in the first.few cases, to publish 
a nemencs a summary of the Order in Council establishing each 
council. 


This procedure should meet the substance of the critics’ case 
that the councils may overlap or interfere with existing trade 
organisations unless their terms of reference are carefully 
scrutinised, But the successful operation of the whole pian for 
development councils for industry depends above all upon the 
spirit of co-operation they can foster between industry, the 
Government and the development council itself rather than upon 
formal legislation. Without such co-operation they will be at 
best redundant and at worst a source of friction in the drive for 
increased industrial efficiency, 


* * & 


Colliery Liquidation Proposals 


The first company to make proposals for the distribution of 
its assets as a result of coal nationalisation is Bairds and Dal- 
mellington, Scottish coalmasters. Their case is relatively simple, 
for virtually all the fixed assets have passed to the Coal Board, 
while the company has only one class of capital, namely, 
£1,7§0,000 in ordinary units of £1, of which £1,631,234 are issued. 
The board believes that not less than four years from January last 
may elapse before the final compensation figure is fixed and paid 
over. Although advised that liquidation will finally be necessary, 
it considered that it will be better for it to remain in office for the 
time being rather than to hand over to a liquidator; but it is seek- 
ing powers forthwith to realise securities sufficient to make a 
return of capital of 15s. per unit of ordinary stock. At the end of 
last year gross liquid assets—securities and cash—amounted to 
£1,956,509, while net current assets totalled £1,871,000 odd, or 
about 22s. 9d. per ordinary stock unit. This takes no account 
of the fact that quoted investments were undervalued. It is, of 
course, quite impossible to say what the compensation payment 
will be, but the market price of the stock units after the announce- 
ment was 65s. 6d. 


In this case, it will be seen, the process of unwinding is very 
straightforward, and may serve as a model for other companies 
similarly placed. Unfortunately for their shareholders, most 
concerns will not have so high a proportion of liquid assets— 
Baird’s amount to some 35 per cent of the market price of the 
shares—and most shareholders will have to wait for any substan- 
tial return. The fact that they may have to wait four years for 
the final distribution may lead many to consider realising their 





In addition to the short “ Statistical Summary” which 
appears weekly in The Economist, a full service of 
statistical and factual information appears weekly in 


Records and Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 


Records and Statistics is a separate, self-contained 
weekly publication of from 16 to 24 pages. It includes 
not only many statistical tables but also factual records 
of public affairs, including Parliamentary activities and 
digests of state papers, and industrial and commercial 
ceports from home and overseas. It is believed to be 
the most comprehensive statistical and factual report 
appearing weekly anywhere in the world. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist is available by postal subscription only. The 
subscription, which may be sent direct to this office or 
through a newsagent, is 308. per annum, For those who 
are already direct postal subscribers to The Economist, 
the economy of posting both publications together makes 
it possible to quote a combined subscription of £4. 
Subscribers to The Economist who wish to receive 
Records and Statistics should notify this office as soon 
as possible, but are asked not to send any money until 
an account is rendered. It is regretted that it is no 
longer possible to supply back numbers of Records 
and Statistics oc to date subscriptions back. 

Paper shortage also makes it impossible to supply 
sample copies. For a limited time, however, subscribers 
to Records and Statistics will be allowed, if they wish, 
to cancel any unexpired portion of @ subscription. . 
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holdings when market conditions in alternative securities seem 
propitious. But in many cases the whole of the fixed assets will 
not have been transferred, and the decision whether to liquidate 
the companies will bave to be faced. In the event of final liqui- 
dation the sale of fixed assets not transferred will be a delicate 
and may be a protracted business. It is to be noted that even in 
Baird’s case the board believes that it should remain in contro! 
until the many problems which it expects to arise from the 
Nationalisation Act have been dealt with. One would like to hear 
more on this particular point, 


Rhodesian Mines Colour Bar 


Discussions between the Northern Rhodesian Government, 
the mineowners and the mineworkers have recently been taking 
place on the subject of promotion in the copper mines of African 
labour to positions and grades of work at present reserved for 
white labour under the agreements, renewed this spring, between 
the Chamber of Mines and the Mineworkers’ Union. Mr Dal- 
gleish was independent chairman at the discussions and was 
assisted by a director of Imperial Chemical Industries and by a 
nominee of the TUC possessing mining knowledge. Mr Dal- 
gleish served on the Forster Commission of 1940, which recom- 
mended tripartite discussion, The latest discussions appear to 
have reached no satisfactory conclusion, and the British members 
are reported to be returning home. 


This result is not unexpected. The representatives of organised 
white labour feel that they cannot, without real risk to their autho- 
rity, surrender their strong position. The Chamber of Mines, on 
a long-term view, may favour progressive tendencies ; develop- 
ments in the neighbouring Belgian Congo mine have shown that 
fuller use of native labour can reduce production costs, for 
white labour is highly paid. On the short view, however, the 
owners’ concern is to have no labour troubles to hamper pro- 
duction. It would cause no surprise if, in these circumstances, 
a Royal Commission was suggested to investigate the whole ques- 
tion—a procedure which would inevitably have the effect of 
delaying a decision. Since March an experienced trades union 
labour officer has been exploring the possibility of organising 
native labour in Northern Rhodesia, but unless there is a change 
of attitude of mind in the country, neither organisation nor long- 
term educational schemes will ensure employment-of Africans on 
jobs equal to their capacities. 


The position has been complicated by the purchase of Rhodesia 
Railways by the Southern Rhodesia Government. The colour bar 
operates on the railways, which serve the copper mines and are 
one of the other large employers of labour in Northern Rhodesia. 
The Premier of Southern Rhodesia has accepted a formula for 
labour relations on the railway which will provide for determina- 
tion of conditions of service and of qualification for promotion of 
workers, in consultation with representatives of white and 
coloured labour, But until the Government can set an example to 
other employers on the colour question, progress is likely to be 
extremely slow. 


North American Grain Prospects 


The world’s wheat position is always a source of interest, 
but at the present time, with a food shortage in most countries, it 
In Britain alone the con- 
tinuance of bread rationing depends on the coming harvest, and 
hopes have been raised by American rumours of bumper crops. 
The position at the moment is a little clearer, and it is expected 
that production of wheat and other grains will be higher than 
last year, or even larger than in pre-war years. 


The estimated production of winter wheat in the United States 
during the current year is given as 973,000 bushels compared 
with 874,000 bushels in 1946 and 654,000 bushels for 1936-45. 
Stocks of winter wheat on farms at the beginning of April totalled 
almost 140 million bushels, which represents 12 per cent of the 
1946 crop. This is a considerable improvement on last year’s 
position when stocks almost reached 200 million bushels. The 


stock position of oats, rye and barley is similar; for the latter 


two cereals they are in fact the lowest on record. 


Reports from Canada state that this year’s wheat acreage will 
be slightly less than in 1946, amounting to 25.1 million acres 
compared with 25.9 million acres. The main reduction occurs 
in the Prairie Provinces. The oats acreage is expected to show 4 
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gger cent decline on the year, but barley sowings have increased. 
is possibly the most important country from the point of 
yew of world wheat export, and is the main source of British 
. Hence any reduction in acreage must be viewed with 
sehension while the world wheat position remains acute. 
ble weather and a good harvest, however, may do much 
offset the loss of area sown. Details of the 1947 acreage 
igtentions are given in the table below :— 


CANADIAN ACREAGE INTENTIONS 1947. 
(Million acres), 








i  —————— ae on er eae ee re a 

| Pre-war 

1947 i 1946 1935-38 

Average 
LS a een 
ieee sss ccsvescessences 25-1 25-9 | aes 
ais ..-- 12-6 13-2 13-4 
Barley mae ede eee eee eee eee 738 | 6-7 4- 3 
Ot eum a EERE NE IS aS i ditiertepireatmanti 
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Tea Prices and Supplies 


Britain’s power as a major consumer is at long last beginning 
wre-assert itself. As noted in The Economist of May roth, the 
msponse of the Ceylon tea producers to the Ministry of Food’s 
jmg-term contract offer was rather disappointing, only some 95 
nillion Ib. being tendered against the original figure of 150 million 
ib, and this came from European estates owing to the re-opening 
dthe Colombo tea auction. Producers thought that higher prices 
guld be obtained by offerings at auction. The Ministry of Food 
as, quite rightly, refused to take part in these auctions and this 
ftw appears to be yielding the required results. The 

auctions have not been going at all well and over the 
past months prices have fallen by some Io per cent. The United 
i is, after all, the main tea consumer in the world and 
is absence must affect demand, although its re-exoort trade has 
mt_yet recovered to its pre-war level. Ceylon evidently thought 
that the relatively low British stocks would force the Ministry 
a Food to return to the market at a fairly early stage ; but this 
us not happened. 


The important question for United Kingdom supplies is still 
ihe extent to which Indian producers will subscribe to the 200 
nillion Ib. contract. Perhaps they will profit from Ceylon’s 
aiperience, and tender the full quantity. It will certainly be to 
their advantage to do so, particularly if the Ministry in desiring 
© get the full quota offered, increases its price. British tea 
secks are in a fairly precarious position and it may be unwise 
fr the Ministry to force its advantage too far. Its main objective 
must surely be to secure the full 200 million Ib., even if that has 
whe acquired at a lightly higher cost. 
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Copper Consumption—U K and US Contrasts 


The copper position in the United Kingdom seems to be less 
depressing than that of some of the other non-ferrous metals. 
Consumption of virgin metal reached 28,800 tons in April, or 
only slightly less than the March figure and appreciably above 
the monthly average for 1946, which totalled 27,200 tons. The 
current year’s consumption will apparently be about 300,000 to 
350,000 tons ; for the first four months it has already reached 
104,200 tons, in spite of the effects of the fuel crisis last February. 
The copper content of copper and alloy sctap totalled 16,100 tons 
last month, which also shows a reduction on the previous month’s 
figure of 16,900 tons, but it is still well above last year’s average 
of 14,000 tons. There was no significant change among the main 
users except perhaps an increase in the consumption of copper 
sulphate to meet the seasonal demand from agriculture. 

Shipments of refined copper from brass mills, wire mills and 
other copper and brass producers in the United States totalled 
121,400 tons in April, which was 3,400 tons above the March 
figure. A warning signal, however, was shown by the fairly 
significant drop in the new business booked by these copy:r 
mills ; this amounted to only 83,300 tons in April compared witl. 
131,600 tons last month, and is, incidentally, the smallest figure 
since February, 1946, when the total was as low as 63,300 tons. 
This prospective decline in copper consumption is stated to be 
due to a growing resistance by copper users to the current high 
prices. The domestic price is still 21 cents a Ib., while imported 
ore has now fallen below its previous level of 24 cents, 

There have been reports that the Ministry of Supply is making 
enquiries for a substantial amount of copper (certain quarters have 
mentioned the figure of 60,000 tons) from Latin America. Even 
if Northern Rhodesia’s output, which has been fairly welt main- 
tained this year, reaches its 1942 record level of over 250,000 tons, 
there would still be a gap of some 75,000 tons to be covered. 
There are indications that the world copper price may fall from 
its present high level, but if these reports of British action are 
well founded, it will certainly bring support to the market. A 
report from Chile states that copper costs are now approaching 
the 10 cents a Ib. level (equivalent fo about £55} a ton); in one 
instance this figure has bee1 exceeded. In these circumstances, 
if costs remain fairly rigid, a fall in the copper price will probably 
have a significant reaction on world output. 


Shorter Note 


Stocks of tin held by the Ministry of Supply at the end of 
April amounted to 7,000 tons, with a further 3,300 tons reported 
as held by consumers. The respective -figures for the end of 
March were 9,200 tons and 3,900 tons. Deliveries to consumers 
during the month totalled 2,100 tons, and 300 tons were 
exported. Stocks of tin ore (tin content) at the end of April 
were 5,900 tons, compared with 6,000 tons at end-March. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Afuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports also appear in the Supplement: Dunlop Rubber ; United Molasses ; Fine Spinners and Doublers ; Royal Mail Lines, 
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Prices, | | Price, | Price, Net | one, 
i a ’ i reid, 
Wie" | Name ot Seounry | Magy | Ta | James, | James 
i 1947 | 1947 1947 1947 
Low | | es 
i} {i | 
\ _ British Funds* fsales 
1014 Conversion 3% March 1, 1948-53. |; 102 1024 ola 
} | 101g War Bonds 24% August 1948-61 1024 | 1024/0 4 9/110 
100% |/Exchequer 12% Feb. 15,1950), 101 | 101 (010 0)1 7 
War Bonds 2$% March 1, 1951-53.) 103% | 103: | 0 11 10/115 
1101, ||War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.) 103% | 105% ;015 4/118 
103 | Funding 29% June 15, 1952-57....||. 104xd, 104xd/ 0 13 10) 117 
1034 || National % July 15, 1954-58!) 106 106% /015 6/2 3 
||War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955- 106 1064 | 017 0/2 3 
oe Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-6 106% 106, 01710/|2 5 
‘Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61 1034 | 10 10 7/2 3 
102 [Funding 3 April 15, 1959-69 106 | in ape 
| 114) |/Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... 118 1184 | 014 0 2 § 
vings Bonds 3% 1, 1960- 106 1064} 1 2 7 2 9 
Savings Bonds 2 ay 1, 1964-67), 102 02 1 5 o18 2 
115{ Victory Bonds 4 t. 1, 1920-76!) 12 120g | 0 18 2 10 
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| Mag Treas, Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966). 1064 ceo 
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ie i ther é s. d. 
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105, i Birmingham 2}% 1966-71 28 8 
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142/- | 104/ 40 ¢| 80 ¢|/Anglo American! 4 010 
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49/6 | 40/- The} 10 ¢|\Lanes. Cotton Ord, Stk. £1. 46 6 
56/14} 47/6} 10 ¢ 8 ¢ |iLever & Unilever Ord 115 li 
T7/6 | 62/6) W ej i2be¢ Brick Ord. Stk. {1 $11 5 
rah (@) L.M.S. 4% Ist Pref, Stk. oa 5 0 8 
36/9 | 33/- 2ha b |\N.-Eastn. Elec, ei 2 
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39 35. . |769-58 | t74he RTA Lhe ies: 384 | 1 18 10t 
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108/9 | 91/7 b a re 10h, 1.3 3 
147/6 | 1218/9 b 24a Stk. £1 - {311 5 
96/ 61/3 836 a |{Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. £1)| 91/6 91/1 2M 8 
| 107/6 | 93/14) 15. @| 55 6 ||\Woolwortb (F. W.) Ord. &¢../) 100/3 | 101/6 |3 9 0 
| {a) Interim. (>) Final. (c) Whole year. (e} Also a capital 
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(da) Int. half-yearly. 
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‘| bonus of 24 per cent. free of income tax: yield on 15 per cent. basis. {Free of Tax. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH MAINTAINED 
MR R. Y. SKETCH ON THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited, was 
held on the 4th instant, at Phoenix House, 
King William Street, London, E.C. 

The following is a summary of the state- 
ment by Mr R. Y. Sketch, F.C.II, the 
chairman, which was circulated with the 
report and accounts. 

Our business throughout 1946 has been 
marked by exceptional increases in premium 
income, accompanied in most accounts by 
heavy outgo for claims. The premium in- 
creases have been so pronounced that by the 
time we have set aside reserves on our usual 
scale for future liabilities there is but little 
immediate benefit shown for the company. 
We can be confident, however, that as the 
development of our premium income regains 
normality, the beneficial effects of our pro- 
cedure, will become apparent. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


In the fire account the outstanding point 
is an increase in premiums from £4,238,000 
to £5,283,000. Claims rose in total by over 
£360,000, which, on the larger income, repre- 
sented a loss ratio lower by-3.3 per cent. 
This relief, however, is more than offset by 
the effect of the increase in the reserve for 
unexpired risks over that of the previous year 
amounting to 4.1 per cent. The transfer to 
profit and loss of £86,000 represents only 1.6 
per cent. 

So far as our home business is concerned 
the underwriting results were good. 

In the United States, as was the common 
experience, we showed a very rapid rise both 
in premium income and losses due to the 
increase in prices and labour costs, . Our 
operations in that country in 1946 resulted 
in an underwriting loss, but we believe that 
when conditions become more normal, satis- 
factory profits will again be produced. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department premiums rose 
by no less than £1,600,000. Various reasons, 
such as the increased cost of motor claims and 
adverse experiences in bunglary and other 
departments, account for the increase in the 
amount of claims paid, These have led to a 
rise in the loss ratio of just over 3 per cent. 
in spite of the enlarged income. The effect of 
the imorease in premiums is that the reserve 
for umexpired risks is nearly 54 per cent. 
higher than for the previous year, the result 
being that in this department we suffer a loss 
of just under 4 per cent. 


For some years now we have had very 
pleasing results from our accident business. 
Our belief is that this setback is but tem- 
porary, and that we can look forward in duc 
time to returning to a more satisfactory 
showing. 


You will perhaps remember that last year 
I anticipated that our ident business 
would be running into difficult times, and 
my present opinion is that 1947 is unlikely 
to be a beneficial year in this department. 


EXPENSES 


From time to time I have come across 
criticisms of what are termed the excessive 


expenses of conducting fire and accident 
business. Such criticism is neither well- 
founded nor well-informed. The major por- 
tion of all expenses consists of salaries, and 
this is true even of the item shown in the 
accounts as commission. Taking our fire and 
accident accounts together, the percentage of 
commission is 21.97. This relates to busi- 
ness obtained all over the world. Most of 
it is paid to representatives who shoulder 
the expense of their own offices, and, there- 
fore, out of that commission have to meet 
the cost of salaries, rents, rates, and other 
overhead expenses. The rates of commis- 
sion fixed by agreement between the com- 
pany and the agent are governed largely by 
local conditions, and no company can obtain 
useful representation at rates of commissicn 
below those normally paid in the area in 
which it is competing. It would not be un- 
reasonable to say that the greater part of 
the commission cost has to be utilized by the 
agent for the payment of salaries. 


The item of Dominion and foreign taxes, 
which represents a percentage of 2.72, is 
obviously something beyond the company’s 
control. 


General expenses, which include every- 
thing except commission and taxes, consti- 
tute a percentage of 16.28, and of this, salaries 
account for by far the largest proportion. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the only way 
in which the cost of conducting the business 
could be materially lowered would be by 
drastic reduction of salaries, and anyone with 
knowledge of staff affairs and the universal 
increasing cost of living must realize that this 
is neither practicable nor desirable taking into 
oe the need of a highly trained technical 
stall. 


In considering the question cf the relative 
expenditure of insurance and other businesses 
I would suggest that the need for insurance 
Protection constitutes our raw material and 
that the supply and conduct of that protec- 
tion in all its various forms is the finished 
product. Furthermore, I contend that the 
cost of supplying that finished product would 
bear ivomubie comparison with the cost of 
any other industrial or commercial processes. 


It is often overlooked that no other busi- 
ness has to set out in its accounts the various 
items of its expenditure in detail similar to 
that required in insurance accounts, and it is 
only the fact of such detailed disclosure 
which leads to the incorrect assumptions to 
which I have referred. If in our accounts it 
were only necessary to show turnover to- 
gether with the details usually set out in 
presenting accounts of other forms of busi- 
ness, comment would be directed more to the 
benefits which accrue to the public and the 
narrow margin of profit which is obtained 
by the companies from insurance premiums 
and losses, than to the cost of conducting our 
varied and intricate transactions. 


PRONOUNCED DEMAND FOR LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


The demand for life assurance has become 
very pronounced during the last 18 months. 

he increase in our home new business has 
carried that figure to above the pre-war level, 
and the premium income in 1946 increased 
by £110,000. This, of course, led to a higher 
commission outgo and an increase in general 
expenses mainly due to higher salary charges. 
The interest income has gone up by 
£55,000. The net rate of interest has been 
increased from £2 15s. 8d. per cent. to 
£2 18s, 10d. per cent. 


THE ECORKOMIES?, June 7, 1947 


The funds at the end of the year show an 
increase of £875,000. The mortality experi- 
ence was light, which is somewhat surprising, 
as, followimg the wear-and tear of the war 
years, the opposite might have been antici- 


pated. 
MARINE ACCOUNT 


his particular account differs from our 
other revenue accounts inasmuch as it shows 
a small drop in income. 


Out of the funds held on account of 
previous years, during which we were hand- 
ling considerably larger marine premiuins 
than are now current, we have been able to 
transfer to profit and loss account an amount 
ef £575,000, which constitutes a new record 
for the company. 


The funds held for the preceding year, 
ie., 1945, show a very satisfactory margin, 
but do not hold out the promise of so large 
a transfer to profit and loss account next 
year. 

The total marine funds at the end of the 
year stand at £2,660,000, being 190 per cent. 
of the premium revenue for the year. 


There are several matters affecting the 
marine account that are of interest. Once 
again there has been a serious fire on one of 
our great liners whilst undergoing reconstruc- 
tion. Such casualties naturally affect our 
business, but it is of paramount importance 
to the nation as a whole that we should not 
be deprived of these ships that are so 
valuable to us, not only in their capacity to 
carry Our passengers and goods but in pro- 
viding a considerable proportion of our 
invisible exports. In these circumstances 
more effective precautions should be taken 
against the risk of fire and, what is mere 
important, the risk of its spreading so rapidly. 

Turning to the cargo side of our business, 
one of the greatest sources of loss at the 
moment is theft and pilferage. This is some- 
thing which needs taking seriously by ship- 
owners, merchants, and all others concerned. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The interest, dividends, and rents, less in- 
come-tax at £363,000, are higher by £10,000 
than the corresponding 1945 figure. On 
account of the adverse experience in accident 
business the profits transferred from the 
revenue accounts total £437,000, as against 
£752,000 the previous year. 


During the war years we made special 
reservations for contingencies in respect of 
transactions in enemy occupied territories. 
The amount originally set up was £250,000, 
and a substantial part of this reserve is in 
hand. We are not in a position to reach 
finality, but we can say that much of this 
reserve will not be required. This year we 
can “safely release £75,000, which is the 
figure shown in this account. 


The directors’ recommendation of a divi- 
dend at the rate of 13s. has already been 
made known, and from the figures in the 
profit and loss account you will see that our 
interest income and contributions from the 
life account fully justify this proposal. It 
has long been recognized as a sound principle 
that insurance dividends should depend more 
upon interest earnings than upon underwrit- 
ing results, and through favourable under- 
writing years we have adhered to this 
principle. Now that the interest income, to- 
gether with contributions from life account, 
justify an increase in the dividend, it is only 
reasonable that the shareholders 
benefit, even though the underwriting results 
are somewhat meagre. 

The last few years have been profitable 
underwriting ones, but unfortunately owing 
to the heavy taxation we have not benefited 
as we otherwise should, From 1940 to 1945 
inclusive, our total ts and interest 
amounted in round figures, to £6,350,000. 
British taxation alone called for no less than 
65 per cent. of this, namely, £4,160,000. Out 


of the balance of £2,190,000, dividends to 


shareholders took 30 per cent., or £1,884,000, 
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a cerves were strengthened by £306,000. 
a cent. of the total. , 
"ter we have made the necessary pro- 
gems for expenses and pension reserve, the 
‘and loss balance carried forward at 
is slightly below ‘the figure at 
‘of last year. This balance has been 
it op during a number of years from un- 
buted profits, and should be regarded 
as additional protection for our 
s, who are otherwise amply 
ed for, but also as a dividend equaliza- 


ant 


BALANCE SHEET 


Jargest class of investment is shown 
the heading of British Government 
ith now totalling approximately 
, the life funds having substan- 
ily. increased their holdings during last 

Should the threatened nationalisation of 

and electricity undertakings be car- 

fed through on the bases that have so far 
len outlined, this would increase our total 
jedings in Government Securities to the ex- 
ot of approximately £2,600,000 in the life 
funds and £423,000 in the general funds. This 
achange of holdings in railroad and elec- 
nity undertakings for Government Securi- 
is would apparently be accompanied by a 
reduction im our interest earnings. 
The fall in the life interest. would be in the 

; hood of £33,000, and in_ the 
goeral fund of £5,000; reductions which are 
ieply deplored, and for which we can find 

© w justification. 

For several years past I have informed you 
fut the balance-sheet value of our Stock 
Exchange securities is substantially below the 
middle market price, and this position has 
teen well maintained during the past year. 
The total appreciation in the life fund is now 
wer £3,000,000, and in the general fund over 

000. This is a natural corollary of the 
mfuence of the low interest rates, and should 
here be any alteration in the trend of the 
iter it would automatically create a drain on 
his appreciation, but the benefits that would 
crue to our policyholders and shareholders 
by an improvement in the rate of interest 
gould more than offset the consequent depre- 

An increase of some £278,000 in the cash 
ohand and on current account will be noted. 
This and more will be required for dealing 
With our outstanding debentures. For some 
time we have had under considerafion the 
duction of our debenture liability. Now the 


hin notice has been given and our 


ee 


“ 


for £877,517 4 per Cent. Debentures 
mill be extinguished on June 14. 


Qur accounts show that the balance-sheet 
value of our assets is now over £50,000,000, 
mincrease during the last 10 years of more 
than £14,000,000. From what I have 
iteady set out you will realize that the 
Present day value of these assets is con- 
iderably higher than the figure now men- 
id, but in any case the passing of the 

mark is an occasion of special 

tance and once again emphasizes to all 

etned the great financial strength of our 
on. 


~leam hopeful that consideration of the 
counts for last year will bring you to the 
conclusion that in difficult times we have suc- 

_in maintaining the financial strength 
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osed and inherent of this old com- 
which, for 165 years, has extended 
tection and carried out a valuable func- 
Fin the world’s business affairs to the 
of all associated with it, either as 
ets or shareholders. This, how- 
ould only have been achieved with the 
4¢ of first-class work by the executive and 
lai and the loyal co-operation of our repre- 
5 throughout the world, and to all 
these we wish to extend an expression of 
} @fatitude for their valued assistance. 


Teport was adopted. 










VICKERS, 


LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


‘The eightieth annual general meeting of 
Vickers Limited ‘was held on May 30th, in 
London. 

Sir Archibald Jamieson, the Chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: Our. main 
problem in 1946 has continued to be the 
replacement of our armament work by com- 
mercial productions, and if we remember 
that our own specialised commercial products 
were few in number we have achieved greater 
success than might have been anticipated. 
It is an indication of the extent of this con- 
version that whereas the works were wholly 
employed on Armament work at the end of 
the war, analysis of productive wages reveals 
that for the last month of 1946 the expendi- 
ture on commercial work was about 80 per 
cent. of the total. I must, however, make 
it plain to our Stockholders once more that 
in addition to expanding our commercial 
activities it is our policy to maintain our 
specialised capacity for the wide range of 
armaments for whch this Company has built 
up a world-wide reputation, and also. to 
retain the highly qualified staff of specialists 
necessary for the design of such preducts. 
Stockholders will realise that this policy in- 
volves them in unremunerative expenditure 
in maintaining this capacity as a reserve for 
possible future national demands. 


DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSITION 


In our efforts to carry through the change- 
over to commercial work, we have had dis- 
appointments and difficulties. Firstly, there 
was an inadequacy in numbers of certain 
types of labour. Secondly, we are suffering 
from an acute shortage of many materials 
and only recently our steel allocations for 
shipbuilding and other purposes have been 
reduced seriously. Thirdly, we have had 
rising costs, which shake the confidence of 
our customers and contribute to the feel- 
ing of insecurity both at home and in the 
export markets of the world. Fourthly, 
there has been unavoidable delay in carry- 
ing out our programme of modernisation 
and re-equipment. 

The Shipyards at Barrow and Newcastle, 
besides being modernised in every possible 
way, are being modified and re-equipped to 
allow of the introduction of welding and 
prefabrication on a large scale, with the 
appropriate modifications to cranes, etc., to 
enable large prefabricated sections to be 
handled in the shops and on the berths. Our 
Yards at both Barrow and Newcastle are 
very heavily booked. 

In our Engineering Works we have been 
involved in a considerable amount of re- 
building and restoration, and the rearrange- 
ment of plant to deal effectively with the 
large volume of commercial orders which 
have been secured. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


The sale and production of the “ Viking ” 
proceeded satisfactorily during the year 
under review. In 1946 we were honoured by 
an order for four special “ Viking” Aircraft 
to form part of the King’s Flight and to 
accompany His Majesty on his South African 
Tour. Our technical staff are well advanced 
with the design of the Civil Transport Air- 
craft, which should ultimately replace the 
“ Viking,” and it is hoped that the prototype 
will be flown in the early part of 1948. During 
the summer of nbn eae flew their 
first prototype single jet aircraft. 

Task year I informed you that the Com- 

ny was n tating with the Government 
e the purchase an Aircraft Works at 
South Marston, where it was intended ulti- 
mately to concentrate Supermarine activi- 
ties. Since that date, however, factors have 
arisen which have compelled your _ Board 
to reconsider and revise that intention. 
The extent of the probable order book makes 


the capital outlay which would be involved 
in the purchase of South Marston and the 
provision of essential additions, unjustifiable. 
Negotiations are therefore proceeding for 
some alternative method to that of outright 
purchase. 

The production of A.I.R.O.H. Houses at 
Chester and Blackpool Works, which have 
been rented by us from the Government for 
this purpose, has continued steadily, and the 


‘rate of production is steadily rising. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE 5-DAY WEEK 

The end of 1946 saw the introduction of 
the five-day. week of. 44 hours into our 
engineering establishments in common with 
the other engineering firms of the country. 
This was followed at a later date by the 
introduction of: similar hours into our ship- 
yards. Time alone will show whether the 
assurances that have been given by the 
Trades Unions. concerned that production 
will not suffer are going to be fulfilled or 
not. No planning or political or administra- 
tive action can be effective unless total 
productivity can be increased. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 
The Profit and Loss Account was drawn 
up on lines which I. may describe 
colloquially as conservative. It was prepared 
at a time when the country was emerging 
from an acute stage of the “fuel crisis” 
and consequently at a time when we could 
make a close estimate of the actual cost to 
Vickers-Armstrongs of the stoppage of 
work: this estimate was in the neighbour- 
hood of £350,000 and that amount has been 
appropriated from a reserve not now re- 
quired and specifically set aside for the 
purpose of meeting that cost. In addition, 
there are bound to be consequential delays 
in completing contracts. This is one of the 
reasons which prompted us to set aside the 
sum of £950,000 to cover possible losses on 
contracts in hand, and I am satisfied that 
this was a wise and necessary precaution. 
The generak ban on capitalisation of 
reserves has now been removed, but appli- 
cations to adopt such a procedure are to be 
subject to the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee if such an application was 
approved by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee a special stamp duty of 10 per 
cent. would become payable: The whole 
subject will be examined once more by the 
Directors, but so long as this unjust imposi- 
tion continues it appéars unlikely that they 
would be able to recommend the carrying 
out of an operation which in itself appears 
to be equitable as this would involve the 
payment of a large and unjustifiable impost. 
PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
During 1946, the whole output of Palmers 
Hebburn Co., Limited, has been devoted 
to civil production. The Dry Dock has 
been fully. occupied and is booked well 
ahead, as also are the ship-repairing facili- 
ties. The Constructional Steel Department 
continues to have a full order book. The 
closure of certain departments of the English 
Steel Corporation, Limited, foreshadowed 
last year has been effected and during the 
year the Company’s production was, with 
the exception of a few armour plates to com- 
plete old contracts and some experimental 
work, wholly of a commercial nature. The 
change in. type of work has entailed expen- 
diture of large sums on new machine tools, 
i ing some.of the largest lathes and 
borers ever..made.. Firth-Vickers Stainless 
Steels, Ltd., has a full. order book for 1947. 
An extension scheme, costing more tha’ 
£1,000,000 has been approved. 
The work of Cooke, Troughton 
Simms, Limited, is now almost entire’ 
centrated in t main factory, - 
Works are fully occupied on the 
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ture of survey.ng instruments. and. micreo- 
scopes with sufficient orders.on hand for a 
long period. Following conversion of 
its resources from 90 per cent. armament 
production throughout the war period, 
manufacture of rolling stock was resumed by 
the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon Co., Limited, on an increasing scale 
during the past year. loco, Limited has 
achieved a reasonable increase in turnover, 
although it has proved difficult to secure 
adequate supplies of materials such as cloth, 
paper, drying oils, fillers and certain chemi- 
cals. In the Rubber Section of the business, 
natural rubber is now in use. Robert Boby, 
Limited, have experienced an extremely 
active demand both at home and abroad 
for their particular products. The activity 
of the Malting Industry has been very pro- 
nounced and by research in this country and 
detailed investigation of both Continental 
and American methods, Boby’s are in 
a position to offer the most advanced and 
up-to-date installations. Boby’s have ex- 
tended their interests in the Film Studio 
supply sphere. 


EXPLORATION OF OVERSEAS MARKETS 


Your Executive Directors have been active 
in visiting the Dominions. I myself have 
recently returned from a two months visit to 
Australia and New Zealand, and during this 
short time, thanks to the courtesy of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company, and my 
friends in New Zealand, I was able to see and 
understand many of their activities. Sir 
Robert Micklem has visited Canada, and Sir 
Ronald Weeks and Major Kilner have been 
to South Africa. The object of these visits 
is to renew old contacts and friendships 
‘which had to be neglected during those long 
years of war, and to investigate new develop- 
ments and conditions in these great and 
progressive countries; and to ascertain 
whether as time goes on we can make some 
useful contributions to their further develop- 
ment. 

I referred last year to the fact that we had 
bought a substantial interest in the capital of 
Powers Accounting Machines, Ltd., and we 
have every reason to be satisfied with this 
investment. During 1946 we acquired a 
shareholding in Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries and Sir Ronald Weeks has joined the 
Board of that Company. The mvestment 
renews an old association which we believe 
will be of practical value to both parties. 
Reference has already: been made to the pur- 
chase of Keenok Co., Ltd., and to the satis- 
factory progress made by British Clearing 
Machine Company, Ltd. A majority share- 
holding has been acquired in Cockatoo 
Docks and Engineering Co., -Pry., Ltd. 
(Australia) it gives us an outpost in one of 
the most important Dominions to which our 
technical skill can be directed if required. 
Vickers-Armstrongs have recently acquired 
the whole share capital of G. J. Worssam 
and Son, Lrd., manufacturers of complete 
bottling equipments, crown corking machines 
and allied productions for the brewing and 
other industries. As our subsidiary, Robert 
Boby,: Ltd., specialises in the design 
and supply of maltings, including those for 
the brewing and distilling industries, we are 
now in a position to meet the plant require- 
ments of those industries to a greater extent 
than heretofore. 

If we are given adequate raw materials and 
reasonable supplies of cur other require- 
ments, we have at our disposal the necessary 
skill and craftsmanship in our Management 
and Workpeople, and the necessary cash to 
make a very solid contribution to the export 
markets and the essential requirements of 
the home market, but at the present time 
there is every indication that supplies will 
be inadequate for our requirements. How- 
ever, the conservative policy that has been 
followed for many years has placed your 
Company in a position where the Stock- 
holders can look forward to the 1947 Report 
with reasonable confidence. 

The Report was adopted. 


. SSREWARTS AND LLOYDS, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION : HEAVY 
DEMAND 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was held on 
the 29th ultimo in the Merchants’ Hall, 30, 
George Square, Glasgow, Mr A. G. Stewart 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Your directors, in reaching 
their decision with regard to the dividend, 
could not be unmindful of events which 
occurred subsequent to 31st December, 1946. 
Taking all factors into account, it is con- 
sidered that it is in the best interests of the 
Deferred stockholders to maintain the rate 
of 124 per cent. for the tenth comsecutive year. 


You will have seen that the accounts dis- 
close a strong position. I think it timely, 
however, to emphasise again that the 
strength of our position is not derived from 
one or two years of satisfactory trading, but 
is due essentially to the financial policy 
which your company has followed right from 
its inception. Profits have been ploughed 
back into the business consistently, in order 
to provide adequate cover for obsolescence, 
and to ensure that at no time was there any 
financial hindrance to technical development 
and medernisation of plant. 


TRADING IN 1946 


Nineteen hundred and forty-six was a year 
of continuous heavy demand for all classes 
of tubes, pipes and fittings, both in the 
home and export markets, and the total ton- 
nage of tubes now on order amounts to over 
400,000 tons—a record in the history of the 
company. Notwithstanding the pressure of 
demand, it can be said that, broadly speak- 
ing, we have been able to meet the essential 
requirements of this country. 


The export demand was greatly in excess 
of our ability to supply. Deliveries to export 
markets exceeded the 1938 tonnage by 24 per 
cemt. The biggest single factor was the 
export of tubes for the oil industries, which 
amounted to 128,000 tons for this class of 
work alone, and we have orders in hand 
which will absorb our production capacity 
for those particular products up to the end of 
1948. Other classes of tubes exported 
amounted to approximately 100,000 tons for 
the year. In the latter part of 1946 exports 
were restricted in conformity with the 
Government's policy for the iron and steel 
industry as a whole, in order to satisfy 
home demand as the reconversion of the 
consumer industries gathered momentum, 


During 1947 further substantial reduc- 
tions in exports have been ordered. The 
permitted export of tubes during the second 
quarter of 1947 is reduced by 40 per cent. as 
compared with the last quarter of 1946. Not- 
withstanding the volume of export demand 
and the fact that foreign competition since 
the war has been of negligible proportions, 
it has been our policy to maintain export 
prices in general at the home level except in 
the case of certain special categories of tubes 
supplied to non-Empire markets. This policy 
is designed to secure a continuing goodwill 
against the time when overseas competition 
has to be met, and there is evidence that it 
will stand us in good stead in the future. 


Last year I referred in some detail to the 
company’s interests in South Africa and 
Australia, and I am pleased to tell you that 
both these companies have made a remark- 
able turnover to peace-time production, and 
that their production for 1946 was most 
satisfactory, and contributed in no small 
measure to the speedy rehabilitation of these 
countries. 


THE ECONOMIST, June. 7, 1947 
» . GDAL 
The supplies of coal are, of course, causing 
great anxiety. In the early part of this year 
our production was affected to the extent of 
fully 25 per cent. The industry has now 
been allocated a quota of fuel on the basis of 
the tonnage consumed in che summer of 
1946, but jf we must also build up three 
weeks’ stock for the winter months out of 


this tonnage, as appears to be the case, we 
shall not be able to regain our normal rate 


of output unless there is a considerable im- | 


provement in the coal position. We had 
expected to increase our rate of output during 
this year, but I must emphasise that coal is 
the determining factor. 


Quite apart from the quantity of fuel, the 7 
question of quality is also involved. We | 


consumed during the year the equivalent of 
approximately 3,000,000 tons in the form of 
coke or coal itself. The quality of the coke 
and the coking slacks which we are now 
receiving shows a continuing deterioration, 
with a consequent increase in actual con- 
sumption of these fuels, and increase in costs. 
Unless this can be rectified, or, at least, the 


deterioration arrested, the effect on the costs © 


of steel production must be serious. 


WORKS EXTENSION PLANS 


Our policy of continuous modernisation 
and improvement is again getting into its © 


stride after the hiatus of the war years, and 
to-day, apart from any schemes for expanding 
capacity, over £2,000,000 is in process of 
being spent on improving the efficiency of 
our existing capacity. In addition, good 
progress has been made on what may be 


described as our 1944 extension plan, which | 


was reported to you at the annual general 
meeting in 1945. It has, however, become 
evident that still further extensions will be 
necessary if we are to meet the demand for 
our tubular products, particularly in the ex- 
port markets. A further plan—which we 
call the 1946 plan—was, therefore, evolved 
to meet the new conditions. It was decided 
to include in this plan provision for the pro- 
duction of some 400,000 tons of billets as 
a contribution to the national shortage of 
semi-finished steel. 


The major extensions are scheduled to 
take place at Corby and in Scotland, and 
the overall effect will to be to double our 
pre-war tube capacity and more than 
double our pre-war steel capacity. 


You will be aware that a notice was 
publistted in the press in March of this year 
giving a brief outline of our proposals. I 
had hoped to be able to give you further 
particulars at this meeting, but our negotia- 
tions are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
enable me to do so. I can say, however, 
that our proposals have been welcomed by 
the Iron and Steel Board and that the diffi- 
culties of immediate and practical develop- 
ment are largely due to the general shortages 
with which we are faced in this country 
to-day. 


Basically, we plan to develop the Corby 
site to its full extent. Our examination of 
the post-war economics of steel manufacture 
has convinced us that at Corby we have one 
of the finest locations for iron and steel 
production in the country and that the full 
development of this valuable asset would be 
bound to increase the economic strength of 
our company. 


A plan of this magnitude involving heavy 
capital expenditure is bound to take some 
years to complete, particularly under present 
conditions of national shortages. Con- 
sequently, although the ultimate cost will he 
great, the rate of expenditure will be spread 
over a number . years. In view of this, 
and having regard to our existing resources, 
it was our intention to finance the scheme by 
short-term borrowing, leaving the permanent 
financing to some fater date, when part of the 
scheme would be in operation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, ‘LIMITED 


INCREASED BUSINESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


pat 


DIVIDEND RAISED 


“The annual general court of proprietors of 
ihe Ailas Assurance Company Limited was 
pad, on the 30th ultimo at the Head Office, 
9, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Mr G. F. Hotblack (the chairman), who 
presided, in the course of his speech said: 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


In the fire department our premium in- 
ome, at £2,914,102, exceeds that of the year 
1945 by some £480,000, and, although most 
patts of the world in which we operate have 
made their contribution to this increase, it is 
the United States which is mainly respon- 
bie. Losses, by fire, were heavier than in 
the previous year by approximately £129,000, 
and this increase is to be associated entirely 
with our overseas business, the United States 
figuring somewhat prominently. 

Iam glad to say, however, that our losses 
in the United Kingdom were lower than in 
195, although it has to be remembered that, 
in that year, home fire losses reached an un- 
wually high level—the highest, in fact, for 
about a quarter of a century. 

Having regard to the upward surge in the 

of our United States business—well 
controlled and managed though it is—and to 
the heavier loss experience which, incident- 
ally, has shown no sign of abating in the 
Be pense 1g months of the present year, your 

s have deemed m a matter of 
prudence to set up an additional reserve 
amounting to £50,000. After creating this 
special reserve and after providing for the 
addition to the customary 40 per . reserve 
Recessitated by the growth in premium in- 
come, the underwriting profit emerging is 
£187,948, or 6.45 per cent., by comparison 
with £154,740, or 6.36 per cent., in 1945. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


. Our accident department premium income 
amounted to £900,015, against £728,353 in 
1945, an increase of roughly £172,000. As 
was to be expected, motor insurance business 
both at home and oversea—has made the 

atest single contribution to the increase 

‘income, but it has also added, dispropor- 
bed I am sorry to say, to our claims. 
bee underwriting profit, at £42,851, 
oie per cent., is less favourable than that 
of 1945, when it was £68,692, or 9.43 per 
mnt., but, bearing in mind that here again 

expansion in premuim income has neces- 
ted an addition to reserve, I do not think 
t we need be dissatisfied. 


¢ MARINE OPERATIONS 


Our marine premium income in 1946 was 
£379,288 by comparison with £372,784 in 
45, and that, after charging claims and 
ther outgoings, including United Kingdom 
ation, the amount transferred to profit and 
WSS account is £25,000. 
__ CAPITAL REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 
«As regards our capital redemption busi- 
‘Ress, it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
iter of claims by maturity totalling 
“£116,760, the capital redemption fund in- 
“@teased by nearly £430,000 during the year, 
fue largely to the receipt of over £500,000 
consideration for annuities-certain issued 
_— our capital protection amnuity scheme. 
‘Pie: LIFE DEPARTMENT 










_ In the life department the year 1946 was 
® year of increased activity. New sums 


es — an reassurances, 
amounted to 7, as compared with 
£2,291,346 in 1945. The total consideration 
for ordinary immediate annuities granted was 
£145,282, against £221,870 in 1945, but this 
reduction was due largely to the popularity 
of the company’s capital protection annuity 
scheme which in many cases is more attrac- 
tive than an ordinary immediate annuity. 

he premium income, excluding single pre- 
miums for deferred annuities, amounted to 
£1 274034, as compared with £1,228,430 in 


Claims by death amounted to £300,538 
and were substantially below the amount ex- 
pected. Claims by maturity, totalling 
£607,930 reflect the large endowment assur- 
ance business completed in past years. Pay- 
ments on surrender, at £311,863, show a 
marked increase and this is substantially due 
to the effect of staff rearrangements relating 
to one very large staff pension scheme. 

The life assurance and annuity fund in- 
creased by £394,663 during the year and 
amounted, at 3lst December _ last, to 
£18,930,209. The net rate of interest earned 
on the fund during 1946 was £3 7s. 8d. per 
cent., against £3 6s. 7d. per cent. in 1945. 

A valuation of the liabilities under life 
assurance and annuity contracts was made 
as at 3lst December last on the same bases 
as those employed a year earlier. The total 
surplus, including £231,162 brought forward, 
was £500,387. Of this amount £292,341 was 
distributed to policyholders in the form of a 
reversionary bonus for the three years 1944 
to 1946 at the rate of 21s. per cent. per 
annum calculated on the sum assured and 
existing bonuses; £23,061 was used to pay 
interim. bonuses and to, meet the cost of 
bonuses on reassurances received from other 
companies and £115,000 has been applied to 
the further strengthening of reserves. The 
sum of £37,818 was contributed by the life 
department to the shareholders’ funds and a 
peo of £32,167 has been carried for- 
ward. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I will now turn ‘to the profit and loss 
account. 

You will, I am sure, have noted that your 
directors have declared a dividend at the rate 
of Ils. 3d. per share, as against the 10s. 6d. 
per share which has prevailed since 1939. 

To refer briefly to other items in the 
account, you will note that interest earnings 
amount to £113,125 and that on the credit 
and debit sides of the account, there are the 
items relating, respectively, to the transfers 
from pensions reserves and transfers to the 
pension funds to which I referred in some 
detail when I had the pleasure of address- 
ing you last year, = 

After taking credit for our underwriting 
earnings, providing for taxation and includ- 
ing the carry-forward of £491,987 from. 1945, 
the balance remaining amounts to £684,182. 
The dividend at lls. 3d. per share, 4s. 6d. 
of which was paid in November last, absorbs 
the sum of £136,125, leaving us with a carry- 
forward of £548,057, 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
When I had the pleasure of 


addressing you 
on an occasion similar to this in 1945 I told 
you, in commenting on our activities in the 
year which had gone before, that we had 
commenced working again in Belgium, 
France, Greece, and Holland. Since then, in 
re-establishing other operations interrupted 
by the war, we have gone further afield and 
have also, in certain directions abroad, broken 
fresh ground—ground which, in due time, 
should yield its harvest. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


911 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 
‘ALL ROUND EXPANSION 


The annual meeting of Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Limited, was bes on 
the 20th May, in Sydney, Sir F. H. Tout, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the direc- 
tors’ report :— 

The directors submit.to shareholders the 
report, accounts and balance sheet of the 
society for the year 1946, including therein 
the transaction of its affiliated companies, the 
British Traders’. Insurance. Co.,. Limited, 
the China Fire Insurance Co,, Limited, the 
North China Insurance. Co,,. Limited, and 
the Yangtsze . Insurance . Association, 
Limited. 

DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


Marine—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £1,448,688. After providing 
£100,000 for taxation and transferring 
£200,000 to profit and loss account, the 
marine fund stands at £1,730,186. 

Fire—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £1,223,761. {£69,478 has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. The 
fire fund stands at £607,504. 

Accident and General—The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £354,885. £15,456 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account. The accident and general fund 
stands at £198,454. 

Dividends—The directors recommend. the 
distribution of dividends totalling £1 7s. 6d. 
per share out of the society’s income for the 
year December 31, 

The amount at credit of the profit and loss 
account at the beginning of year was 
£257,850, to which have been added interest 
and dividends £169,642 (which includes 
£15,148 in respect of previous years) and 
transfers from underwriting accounts 
£284,934. After providing for the dividends, 
and chatging taxation and other outgoings, 
there remains a balance of £301,939 to be 
carried forward. 

Assets and Liabilities in Reoccupied Terri- 
tories—In cases where it has been possible 
to establish values, assets recovered have been 
taken into account in. the balance sheet as 
at December 31, 1946... Your directors are of 
opinion that outstanding liabilities in ex- 
enemy territories, are fully covered by re- 
serves already set up to meet them. 

Reserves—Following the revaluation of the 
above-mentioned assets, transfers have been 
made from exchange and investment fluctua- 
tion account of £190,000 to general reserve 
and of £300,000 to reinsurance fund. 


RANCHES REOPENED 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s Circulated Statement—-Branch offices 
of the society, which have been reopened 
at Hong Kong, Singapore, and Manila, are 
now in full operation and making a 
valuable contribution to our business. Old 
connections have been re-established and 
many new ones made. In China, where 
branch offices have also been reopened, opera- 
tions are being conducted, but under great 
difficulty, owing to the generally chaotic 
conditions which prevail. . Your. directors 
have decided that the head and registered 
offices shall be re-transferred to Hong Kong 
as soon as possible following the ordinary 
yearly meeting. 

The revenue accounts indicate an expan- 
sion of business in all departments, with 
satisfactory trading results. The consolidated 
balance sheet shows the result of the re- 
inclusion of assets recovered in reoccupied 
territories, for which it has been possible to 
establish values. Advantage has been taken 
of the position thus disclosed to strengthen 
the general reserve and reinsurance accounts. 
The consolidated assets now approximate 
£8,000,000 sterling. 

The report was adopted. 
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CROSSES ‘AND 'HEATONS, LIMITED, BOLTON 
"+ SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFITS 
MR JOSEPH R. HEATON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh annual ordinary gen- 
eral. mecting of Crosses and Heatons, 
Limited, Bolton, was held at the Albert Hall, 
Manchester,.on the 29th ultimo. 

Mr. Joseph R. Heaton, the chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
address, said :— 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


It gives me much satisfaction that despite 
ali the difficulties those of us who are en- 
gaged in industry are experiencing, I am able 
to report a profit for the year, before makin 
provision for depreciation of £220,121, as 
against £120,106 for last year. To this sum 
is added £72,372 which represents the profit 
on taking over the assets less liabilities of our 
two branches, Hesketh; and Widdows, 
making a total of £292,493. The interim 
dividends paid on. December 1st last of 6 per 
cent. pet annum, less income tax on the 
redeemable cumulative preference stock and 
5 per cent (actual) less income tax on the 
ordinary stock together absorbed £47,241. 
After allocating £55,000 to depreciation, 
£100,000 to general reserve, £75,000 to plant 
and machinery renewals and conversion re- 
serve and bringing in the carry forward from 
last account of £183,987, there is an available 
balance of £199,239. From this balance your 
directors recommend for your approval the 
payment of a half-year’s dividend to March 
28th last of 6 per cent. per annum less 
income tax on the 6 per cent. r 
cumulative preference stock absorbing 
£22,290 and a final dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, 
plus a bonus of 5 per cent. both less income 
tax on the ordinary stock absorbing £50,538 
and appropriating im accordance with the 
Articles of Association of the company, the 
sum of £16,732 for redemption of preference 
stock. The balance to be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts will be £109,679 against 
£183,987 brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, the book 
value of our fixed assets has increased by 
£175,643. Apart from additions (less sales) 
of £64,496 this is accounted for by the com- 
plete abserption of our subsidiaries T. M. 
Hesketh and Sons and W. and C. Widdows 
as branches of the company. Depreciation 
has been increased: to £55,000 as against 
£45,000 for last year. In addition thereto the 
fixed assets have been included im the 
accounts of this Company at book values, 
against which the liquidator set aside £6,666 
for depreciation in November last. The total 
depreciation is in effect, therefore, £61,666 
and: the Hesketh and Widdows. plant, build- 
ings end machinery have been taken in by us 
at the very conservative valuation of 14s. 4d. 
per mule equivalent spindle. 

The book value of investments at £46,026 
as against £200,826 is due to the liquidation 
of the aforementioned subsidiaries, and by 
the acquisition of the Whitworth Doubling 
Company, Limited, Rochdale, with whom 
as announced in the Press, negotiations were 
successfully concluded on December 28th 
last. The consideration was the exchange 
of £21,000 of our ordinary stock for the whole 
of, the Whitworth share capital. Whilst we 
have experienced much difficulty in obtaining 
a coal allocation, I am pleased to say that a 
portion of the mill is now in production, and 
we are looking forward to its fulfilling within 

a short period of time, the service. that, was 
intended., by its absorption. 

Stock-in-trade, debtors and Cash under the 
heading of current assets total {1,167,720 and 
shows an increase of £190,798 compared with 
last year.. The value of stocks has-increased 
by £260,391, which is .principally due. to 
the inclusion of the stocks of the subsidiaries 


that I have previously referred to, and sub- 
stantial increases in the price of raw cotton. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY RENEWALS AND 
CONVERSION RESERVE 2 


In turning to the liabilities side of the 
balance sheet, there only appears to be one 
item—apart, from the newly created general 
reserve of £100,000—I need bring to your 
attention, and that is the fact that the de- 
ferred repairs reserve of £25,000 has been 
transferred to a plant and machinery s£¢- 
newals and conversion reserve, which we 
have increased to £100,000. Your directors 
considered that as the excess of £72,372 on 
the hquidation of Heskeths and Widdows 
was not a recurring profit, it was decided to 
plough this back into the business by in- 
creasing this reserve by £75,000. 

Until the new Finance Act is published I 
am not in a position to say how the profits 
tax involving the additions for distributed 
dividends which comes into effect from 
January Ist last affects the company, but any 
liability is amply covered by the amount 
carried forward. 

All our mills and plant have been fully 
maintained in efficient condition by the ex- 
penditure of £79,613 upon repairs and 
renewals as against £56,999, in addition to 
which £64,496 has been expended on capital 
account. In this connection I am sure that 
it will interest stockholders to know that 
since the incorporation of the company, 
aggregate sums amounting to £1,867,061 
have been expended on our present mills by 
way of repairs, renewals and additions to 
plant and machinery, A point to note is that 
our fixed assets appear in the balance sheet 
at only £1,674,349. This figure bears no 
telation whatever to present day costs as is 
exemplified by “the fact that for insurance 
purposes our buildings, plant, machinery and 
equipment are valued on a replacement basis 
at £12,500,000. 


EFFECT OF COAL SHORTAGE 


The improvement in production during 
the year is less than we anticipated owing to 
the coal shortage, and the reduction of the 
working week from 48 hours to 45 hours 
which has resulted in a reduced average out- 
put of approximately 6 per cent. The short- 
age of coal has been partially surmounted 
by the use of substitute fuel, but only at 
exorbitant prices. I estimate the excess cost 
for the year under review at upwards of 
£10,000 and loss of production caused by 
the enforced electricity cuts and fuel shortage 
at a further £10,000. The quality of coal 
has seriously deteriorated and the cost and 
wastage manpower in dealing with 
substitute fuel is enormous, and adequate 
supplies are fraught with much uncertainty. 
In addition to the high price of fuel, costs 
of production have steadily increased by 
advances in wages, raw cotton, consumable 
stores, insurance premiums on enhanced re- 
placement values, and other innumerable 
items. If we are to compete successfully 
abroad these costs can only be offset by 
higher productivity. In this connection. we 
are making comparisons in the detailed pro- 
ductions of our mills and we have given, and 
are prepared to give, every assistance to 
Board of Trade representatives in research 
or surveys, with regard to production per 
man hour, costings or other matters that 
are designed to further efficiency. 


. EXPORTS 


_ As regards exports, the Government con- 
tinues to prohibit our activities, but we are 
hopeful. that some relaxation of control will 
be made in the very near future. Meanwhile, 


extensive ts have been formulated 
overseas through the liaison of out idiary, 
The. Heaton es Company, Limited, and 
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i tely, ts are possible, we are fully 
equipped” to fecommmence Our ¢-war 
Continental trade. Of course, owing to the 
ravages of war all our former markets are 
not opeh to us, but we are tentatively off- 
setting these by negotiation in other 


imm 


In consequence of the closing of the 
Liverpool spot and futures market by the 
Government we have opened our own cotton 
buying office in Liverpool, and we are now 
purchasing direct from the Cotton Control 
all our various types and qualities of cotton. 


PROBLEM OF LABOUR AND FUEL 


The immediate future of your company 
would, in my ppinion, be excellent, were it 
not for the shortage of labour and fuel. We 
are still very short of female operatives, 
particularly in our preparatory and ring 
spinning departments. However, having 
regard to all the innumerable problems and 
difficulties that confront us, I feel sure that 
you will consider the results very satisfactory 
indeed, and you may rest assured that we 
will continue to do our best to safeguard 
your interests. 

As you are no doubt aware your directors’ 
fees at present are £150 each per annum less 
tax. I feel sure that you will readily agree 
that these are inadequate having regard to 
the responsibility attached to the position, 
especially in a company so large as this. It 
is therefore, my intention later in this meeting 
to propose that the directors’ fees be increased 
to £300 each per annum less tax. I am 
confident that you will approve this proposed 
increase as being more compatible with the 
importance of the office. 

Once again, on behalf of your directors, 
I desire to express their appreciation of our 
managers, foremen and other officials and 
the vast majority of workpeople. 

The feport of the directors and statement 
of accounts for the year were adopted, and 
the retiring directors and the auditors were 
re-elected. 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and eighty-fifth annual 
general meeting of the Equitable Life Assur- 
— Society was held in London on the 28th 
ultimo. 


Mr, Desmond Abel Smith, the President, 
said that the Society’s funds now stood at 
over £17,000,000, having increased by over 
£5,000,000 in the past ten years. In the 
same period the premium revenue had in- 
creased from £750,000 to £1,350,000. Now 
that the support to Government loans was 
not sO press as it had been during the 
war, over £2,000,000 derived from the 
realisation of British Government securities 
and the increase in the funds in 1946 had 
been invested mainly in prior charges of 
industrial and commercial companies. 

The new business of £3;900,000 was a 
record exceeding by £670,000 that of 1942 
when the previous highest total was reached. 
eae for both years were substantially 
aff by new business from a large pension 
and insurance scheme. It seemed reasonable 
to expect that for some time pre-war totals 
would be exceeded. There was today a real 
appreciation of the value of life assurance. 
Their whole life and endowment assurance 
rates of premium in the major profits class 
were i indentical with 
charged before the war, though it might be 
that the time. is coming when they would 
have to make some increases in the rates. 

In 1946 the average sum paid per £1,000 
assured in respect of claims under whole life 
major profits policies was £2,210. Each year 
for over 150 years more than {£2,000 had 
been paid on the average in respect of each 
£1,000 of original assurance. 

The report was adopted. 
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“JHE DAILY MIRROR 
“NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 
“ NOTABLE SALES PROGRESS 


Mr. H. GUY BARTHOLOMEW’S 
vagh STATEMENT 


‘The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing. of The Daily Mirror Newspapers, 
Limited, will be held at the Memorial. Hall, 
Farringdon-street, London, E.C., on the 11th 
instant. 

The following is the statement by the 
dairman, Mr. H. Guy Bartholomew, which 
fas been circulated with the report and 


Itis a pleasure to present a report and 
axcounts showing that the affairs of your 
q@mpany have again prospered. We have 
bad the benefit of the reduction in the rate 
a Excess Profits Tax, which.for the ten 
months of our financial year to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1946, was 60 per cent. I need hardly 
gemind you that E.P.T. has, during the long 
petiod of its operation, been very burden- 
sme to your company. In December last 
minterim dividend of 10 per cent. was paid, 
and a final payment of 20 per cent. is now 
recommended, making 30 per cent. for the 
year; against a total of 15 per cent. the pre- 
vious year. Very careful consideration was 
given to the question of recommending pay- 
ment of the increased dividend. During the 
war years the company became liable to pay 
lage sums by way of Excess Profits Tax. 
In consequence the Ordimary stockholders 
milered, as it was inevitable that dividends 
then should be very modest, but there is no 
reason now why they should not receive an 
appropriate distribution. 

: SALES FIGURES 

It has been a notable year. Since Septem- 
ber last newspapers have been allowed to 
print sufficient copies to fully meet the needs 
oftheir readers. In past statements I have 
tapressed the thought that there was a large 
unfulfilled demand for the Daily Mirror. 
During the period of unrestricted sales we 
have added to our previous figures well over 
amillion copies, and 1 have pleasure in tell- 
img you that at this time the daily average 
Wt sale of the Daily Mirror is more than 

; copies, ° 

Ido not wish you to run away with the 
idea that this result has just happened. 
Much hard work has been done, and we are 
indebted to a first-class band of igvenlioes, 
a@ists and photographers engaged on the 
editoria) side ok ou iness and to the 
Many capable people in the various depart- 
Ments needed to produce a modern news- 
Paper, for the achievement. The job docs 
not end with production, The papers have 
1 be distributed. The department respon- 
sible for this is under very capable direction. 
Then, in turn, the thousands of wholesale 
aid retail agents and shopkeepers throughout 
country do their part in seeing that our 
s of readers are supplied with the 
Maly Mirror each weekday with unfailing 
tegularity. 
“Recalling the exceptionally adverse weather 
uiditions prevailing for a long period in the 
Girly part of this year, it will be appreciated 
that a magnificent job was accomplished “by 
freryone concerned at that time with the 
— and distribution of the Daily 







“"Af'the end of March we made a modest, 
Perhaps I may say an overdue, increase 

Our advertisement rates. We —— to 
‘femarkable support from advertisers, 

amd have every reason to believe they are 
Uighly satisfied with. the results. from. their 





expenditure. Future spade bookings | 
advertisements in the Daily Mirror are a 
tremely gratifying. 

In these times, in spite of their limited 
number of pages, national daily newspapers 


sold at a penny give wonderful value for the 
money. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Our balance-sheet. this year shows a 
considerable number of changes. I would 
like to recall that at the end of February 
we disposed of our holdings of shares in 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd., and The Daily 
Mail and General Trust, Ltd. These invest- 
ments were made many years ago, afd, for 
reasons which were thought to be politic, 
opportunity was taken of disposing of them. 
Negotiations with this end in view were 
carried on in friendly fashion over a con- 
siderable period. As a result we became 
possessed of a sum of money which: has 
enabled us to clear the balance of the bank 
loan arranged when we planned to pay off 
the outstanding Five per cent. debenture 
stock, which in our last balance-sheet stood 
at. £1,788,664. 

Tt will be noticed that we have a con- 
siderable sum in the bank, and our hold- 


ing of Tax Reserve Certificates stands at 
£500,000. 


By the operation I have. just mentioned 
although we may suffer some reduction 
of investment income, we are relieved from 


the burden of debenture or other interest. 


The net surplus which arose from invest- 
ments sold during the year has been deducted 
from the value of the unquoted shares in 
subsidiary companies, which now stand in the 
balance-sheet at £2,001,972. It is perhaps 
worth while to call your attention to the 
quoted investments, which at 28th February, 
1947, stood in our books at £618,697 and 
had on that day a market value of £2,552,561. 


Notwithstanding the sales to which 
reference has been made, we still retain very 
large investments, notably in Sunday Pictorial 
Newspapers (1920), Ltd.. which is a very 
profitable and valuable holding. You will 
notice on the balance-sheet a new resefve, 
excess profits tax post-war refund £238,636, 
arising from the repayment made to us for 
i: from April, 1940, to Feburary 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


With the money we have purchased a very 
prominent freehold site in Holborn near our 
present printing offices, where we hope to 
erect a building in every way suitable for 
the future needs of our growing business. 
It is intended to equip this building with 
machinery of the latest design so that work 
of the highest class can be turned out. This 
programme of development and expansion 
will call for a very large expenditure over 
a number of years. 


We are advised by our accountants that 
a refund of a further sum of around £45,000 
will be due to us in respect of the 100 per 
cent. excess profits tax period March- 
December, 1945. ; 


I am convinced you will approve the 
allocation of £20,000 made as a. provision 
for pensions. As I make it my duty to say 
farewell to them when they leave I know 
from experience how comforting it is. for 
our people who have many years of faithful 
service behind them, to be able to look for- 
ward to retirement with the knowledge that 
a provision towards their financial needs has 
been made. 

You will be interested to know that at this 
time pensions are being paid to eighty-five 
of our people who have retired from service 
with the company. 


BOARD CHANGES 
Consequent upon, the changes mentioned 


earlier in.my statement Mr, W. A. McWhirter 
and Mr. A. S. Fuller resigned from the Board. 


business experience will be of much value 
to the company, verv heartily commend 
him to you when we deal with the formal 
business of the meeting for confirmation of 
his appointment. 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
NEWSPAPERS (1920) LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Mr. H, GUY BARTHOLOMEW’S 
STATEMENT 


The  twenty-seventh annual © general 
meeting of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers 
(1920), Ltd., will be held at ‘the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street, . London, . E.C., 
on llth instant, 1947. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. H. Guy. BARTHOLOMEW, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: Our accounts again show an 
improved position. The financial year which 
ended on the 28th February, yielded a net 
profit of £218,174 against £158,916 the year 
before. 

Dividends received (which form an im- 
portant item in our income) and tading 
profit were both better than the previous 
year. 


Last December an interim dividend of 
10 per cent. was paid, and the final dividend 
of 20 per cent. now proposed, making a 
total distribution on the ordinary capital of 
30 per cent., is 74 per cent. more than a 
year ago. 


Your directors gave very careful con- 
sideration to the question of recommending 
payment of the increased dividend and came 
to the conclusion it would be fully justified. 
The carry-forward, which is undistributed 
profit, after allowing for the amount of the 
increased dividend will stand at £171,707, 
against £148,783 the previous year. ~“ 


The amount of £49,744 received by way 
of* excess profits tax post-war refund for 
the period April, 1940, to February, 1945 is 
shown in our accounts as a reserve with a 
corresponding entry on the assets side of the 
balance sheet showing that the whole amount 
has been invested in 1964-67 Savings Bonds. 
There will from the same source be a final 
sum of around £15,000 due to us in respect 
of the ten months to December, 1945, when 
the 100 per cent. excess profits tax impost 
ceased, 


SALES ACHIEVEMENT 


When I made my last statement to you 
the sale of the Sunday Pictorial was 2,600,000 
copies each week. Since then we have been 
in receipt of sufficient paper to allow us to 
print all the copies needed to meet the orders 
of our customers, and it is a pleasure to 
record that the net sale is now over 
3,800,000 copies every Sunday, an increase 
in a year approaching 50 per cent. This is 
a very fine achievement, and every praise 
can be given to the whole of our staff for 
such an excellent result. 


The very. large increase in our weekly 
sale. fully justified the moderate adjustment 
in our advertisement rates which. took effect 
on the last Sunday in March, The Sunday 
Pictorial is one of the cheapest advertising 
mediums and very popular with the many 
firms of national repute who regard it with 
oe favour and use its columns regularly 
or their announcements. Our future 
advertisement bookings are extremely _satis- 
factory.. Each week we are unable to find 
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space to accommodate a great number of 
advertisements for which we have orders, 
in spite of the fact that each advertisement 
we insert in the paper is strictly limited as 
to size. The early outlook for sufficient 
newsprint being available to print larger 
newspapers is not promising. 


CHANGES IN HOLDINGS 


As notified in the press at the end of 
February, when the transaction took place, 
we disposed of our shares in Associated 
Newspapers, Limited, and the Daily Mail and 
General Trust, Limited. At the same time 
we acquired a large holding of stock in the 
Daily Mirror Newspapers, Limited, to add 
to the interest in that company which we 
already held. These changes, we have no 
doubt, will be of considerable benefit to your 
company. 

The net surplus arising from the shares 
sold during the year has been deducted from 
the value of the unquoted investments which 
now stand in the balance-sheet at £489,718. 
Our quoted investments standing at 
£1,995,906 had, on 28th February, a market 
value of £2,694,833. 


You will I am sure approve the appro- 
priation of £10,000 shown in our profit and 
loss account as a provision for pensions. We 
are not unmindful of the duty to provide 
towards the financial needs of our employees 
of long service when they reach the age 
of retirement. 


Another item on the profit and loss 
account calling for notice i: the sum of 
£25,000 provided for future taxation. The 
provision for this purpose amounts now to 
£125,000. 

We have started our new financial year 
quite well and, although the uncertainty. of 
the times through which we are passing 
produces many problems, you may rely on 
your directors and staff to face up to 
difficulties and do their utmost to overcome 
them, 


LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 9 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Limited, was held on the 21st ultimo 
in London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (Chairman and Managing 
Director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit for the year of £158,752 is 
£70,692 more than in the previous year, due 
to a marked improvement in output and 
return from investments. 

Home sales were increased in value and 
volume during 1946 over the previous year, 
but the output was far below the demands 
and could have been greatly increased by 
the relaxation of controls and adequate sup- 
plies of material and labour. Our Order 
Book is the largest on record and although 
there may be a certain amount of over- 
ordering there is still a firm undertone. 
There was an increase in our export sales 
during 1946 

The question which looms so large in cur- 
rent events is “ Nationalisation.” Now that 
the mines are State-owned it is entirely. the 
responsibility of the Government to ensure 
the production of ample supplies of coal at 
reasonable prices. Notwithstanding that the 
many prublems of the management of coal 
mines have yet to be solved, the Government 
is persisting in the nationalisation of other 
industries—for example, electricity supply, 
transport and many others to come. Surely 
it would have been wise first-of all to prove 
the policy of nationalisation by making a 
success of the coal industry, which eifects 
the whole population, before embarking upon 
further adventures. It is the opinion of your 
board that Private Enterprise is still the best 
policy for this country. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD DELIVERIES OF STEEL 


MR R. F. SUMMERS ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The anmual general meeting of John 
Summers and Sons, Limited, was held on 
the 30th ultimo in London. 

Mr Richard F. Summers, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: I think you 
will agree that the net profit of £580,551 
shows a satisfactory increase over the pre- 
vious year. It is very satisfactory to know 
that the increased results for 1946 are due 
to improved production figures, and a general 
increase in efficiency all round. The new 
cold reversing mill mentioned in the direc- 
tors’ report was only in operation for the 
last quarter of the year, but sufficiently long 
to indicate that it will be a valuable and 
remunerative .addition to our plant. 

The production of steel ingots at Shotton 
was increased by some 63,000 tons over the 
previous year, and was the highest figure 
reached since we changed over to making the 
special quality steels which the continuous 
rolling process demands. I am also glad to be 
able to tell you that records were broken in 
all the rolling mills, and that the delivery 


figures for sheets and light plates from the 


Shotton works was the highest ever recorded. 
That these eminently satisfactory results were 
achieved in spite of the number of difficulties 
which existed, reflects very great credit on the 
combined efforts of the management, staff 
and workpeople. 

A good deal has been said in recent times 
about the need for increasing production and 
exports, both vitally important if the stan- 
dard of living in this country is to be main- 
tained, let alone improved, and from what I 
have just said I am sure you will agree that 
this company has not been backward in this 
direction. I am confident that if the steel 
trade were to receive the necessary supplies 
of coal and other vital raw materials it would 
set a fine example im increasing production 
and efficiency, and make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the exports of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, as things are at the moment we are 
only allowed an insignificant tonnage for the 
export market. So far as this company is 
concerned this figure only amounts to 2 per 
cent. of our present production, whereas be- 
fore the war we were exporting approximately 
30 per cent. of our output. We have many 
friends abroad, and look forward to the time 
when once again we shall be able to supply 
British steel for their requirements. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CAPITAL 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR 


There appears to be a tendency to-day to 
forget that industry really consists of a com- 
bined operation of the principal forces in- 
volved—namely, capital, management and 
labour—each of which plays a vital part in 
its own specific sphere. Your directors have 
always been conscious of the exacting de- 
mands which necessarily fall upon manage- 
ment at all levels, and they are equally con- 
scious that these responsibilities have been 
steadily increasing with modern develop- 
ments. Under the difficulties and complica- 
tions which exist to-day the successful func- 
tions of management call for the highest 
qualities of ingenuity and tact in dealing with 
aba ttadeaants to the oe 

nci oO organising ability. 
Vou will. I feel sure, be glad to know that the 
relationship between the management and the 
operatives in our various works continues as 
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in the to be on a very excellent basis. 
Not do we try to ensure that our man- 
agers and foremen are in possession of the 
greatest amount of information as to our 
policy and the difficulties with which we are 
confronted, but we do all we can to extend 
this principle to. the sperenivey themselves. 
We believe that this policy is essential if we 
are to obtain the best results, and it is cer- 
tainly our intention to continue this practice 
and to develop it from time to time in any 
way which we think will add to the general 
efficiency of our various plants. 


SALES 


While, as I have just said, our deliveries 
reached a record figure, this does not, I am 
afraid, mean that we were able to fuifil all the 
demands that were put upon us. It is well 
known that the demand for steel of all types 
is greater than the supply, but I think I can 
say without fear of contradiction that the 
methods adopted by our sales organisation 
ensured that what we had available was fairly 
distributed, and that promises made for 
quantities ‘and delivery dates were in very 
large measure adhered to. The result of this 
policy was that our customers knew where 
they stood, and we are satisfied that our 
methods have been appreciated, and have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the high 
reputation which this company and its pro- 
ducts enjoy. 


Another very satisfactory feature of last 
year’s operations is that the increased pro- 
duction has been accompanied by a further 
improvement in the quality of our products. 
This is no mean achigvement considering the 
uncertainty of the supplies of raw materials 
which we received. 


FUEL CRISIS 


I should now like to touch upon the crisis 
which arose in February, due to the inade- 
quate stocks of coal at the power stations. 
Both the Shotton and Shelton steelworks 
came within the shut down area, but owing to 
the fact that both works have substantial elec- 
trical generating capacity of their own, we 
were able to some extent to minimise the full 
effect of this catastrophe. So far as Shelton 
is concerned, they generate all their electrical 
energy themselves, and they therefore felt 
practically no effect from the cuts, although 
they were hampered to some extent by the 
severe weather conditions. 


At Shotton, owing to the very large con- 
sumption of electricity by the continuous 
mills, the power we generate is only sufficient 
for about one-half of our requirements, so 
it was not possible during the shut down for 
all the mills to work simultaneously ; we also 
had to close down some of the steel melting 
furnaces on account of the shortage of fuel. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS 


It is extremely disappointing after the re- 
sults which were achieved last year that we 
should have been faced with this crisis, and 
with restricted fuel supplies since then. The 
industry as a whole is in very good shape, 
and was confidently looking forward to a 
record production for 1947. Unfortunately, 
the restrictions which have prevailed since 
February will make this impossible of achieve- 
ment, but it is to be hoped that the recent 
announcement that we are to receive the 
same quantity of fuel as last summer, at the 
same time setting aside three weeks’ stock 
for the winter, may bring some improvement 
in the position. e€ must not, however, over- 
look the fact that the Government do admit 
that they are taking a risk as far as next 
winter is concerned. 

You may well be wondering what effect all 
this will have on our results. It is not easy 
to forecast this accurately, but I think you 
Ss ee See aes Sent 
restrictions brought about by the power cuts 
and the shortage of fuel, the results so far for 
oe) year compare favourably with those for 


The report was adopted. 
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“| MORRIS MOTORS; LIMITED © 


BIG CONTRIBUTION TO EXPORTS 
SIR MILES THOMAS’S SPEECH 


jwenty-first annual general meeting of 
Moris Motors, Limited, was held on the 
#ih.ultimo at the works’ clubhouse, Cowley, 


Sic Miles Thomas, D.F.C., vice-chairman, 
ig moving the adoption of the report and 
geounts, said : — 

fam making this statement on behalf of 
wr chairman, Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E. He 
son the high seas, returning from one of his 

visits tO overseas and Empire mar- 
jets. Those journeys are taken to promote 
the business of your company, 

Tn 1946 the activities of your company 
jok on the pattern of normal pre-war years, 
his proposed now to reintroduce our former 
gstom of presenting annually an, informative 
giline of the activities of Morris Motors, 
Limited 


Perhaps I may be allowed to take your 
minds back to the ending of hostilities. In 
that period we had high hopes of picking up 
wiltly the threads of our pre-war manufac- 
quing activiues. Plans had been made fog 
whing over large war-time factories that_we 
jad erected or operated during the war. The 
ammer of 1945, however, developed a 
embre background of industrial disturbances. 
Your directors, therefore, deemed it prudent 
mtto embark on any extravagant expansions. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The recommendation of an increased final 
dvidend—bringing the total to 22 per cent., 
tx free—is fully justified by the level of 
manufacturing activities of the various com- 
panics. The bonus distribution of 2} per 
ent., also tax free, is provided in that par- 
toular form, because, by so doing, we are 
Mi necessarily setting a precedent or. making 
ay mplied commitments, 

it has always been the policy of Morris 

Limited, to plough back into the 
business considerable sums for development 
ad contingency purposes. The total reserves 
of the group to-day stand at over eight and 
Wo-thirds millions, and you will not fail to 
pote that this year we have allocated further 
ams amounting to £750,000. These com- 
prise £300,000 for reserves against con- 
a. £100,000 against dividend equali- 

and £350,000 against tax on current 
mings. We have continued to operate 
lage factories in two development areas— 
South Wales and on the North-East Coast. 


ABSORBING EX-SERVICEMEN 


the success of our trading during 
MO was largely due to the fact that we had 
W sizeable movements to make in the dis- 
Position of our various manufacturing acti- 
een: . Our factories ee Coventry and 
: am welcom the returning ¢x- 
Setvicemen and, so far as material supplies 
Sopa the rhythm of production was re- 

Red smoothly. 


We were not concerned to achieve very 
gh output figures right from the begi 

M our activities. Our major consideration 

Was the re-establishment of the high quality 

our products and a continuation of the 
lable reputation that they enjoyed for 
lailiy and high standard of workmanship. 

d our Service records and the steady 

tof orders, even for long-dated delivery, 

W we have been successful in achieving. 

wee , WORKERS’ WELFARE 


Many of the currently much-advertised 
amenities in industry were pioneered 
Nuffield organisation. Among them 

te holidays with pay, the sharing of surplus 
by the workpeople, sports club facilities, 





medical centres, selection of labour-intake b 
aptitude, and other features, ; 

I would particularly draw to your attention 
the fact that no less a sum than £960,000 
has been distributed to workers in Nuffield 
factories since Lord Nuffield donated 
1,000,000 Stock units into trust on their 
behalf. The whole of the dividend on these 
units is shared among the workers and, in the 
Nuffield organisation, an incentive system of 
piece-work payments is employed, giving a 
bonus for extra effort. It has been our com- 
mon practice for years. 

The wages of our workpeople rose in 1946 
to £5,242,802, from {2,824,973 in 1938. The 
average rate of earning per person is now 
nearly double the 1938 figure. 


EXPORTS 


Much emphasis has recently been placed 
by the Government on the value of export 
sales. Your directors have needed no induce- 
ment in this respect. It has been our policy 
for the last twenty years and more to pro- 
mote in every way possible the sale and ser- 
vice of Morris, Wolseley, M.G. and Riley 
cars and Morris-Commercial trucks to over- 
seas buyers. 

It may be justly remarked that the big 
contribution that we have been able to make 
to the British exports so sorely needed in this 
post-war era was possible only because we 
had already built up well-established sales 
and service organisations all over the world. 
We have in operation a well-knit organisa- 
tion comprising 120 distributors in 89 
separate countries—all of whom are well 
versed in the maintenance of our products 
and to whom regular visits are paid by our 
executives and factory representatives over- 
seas. They are supported by several hun- 
dreds of authorised dealers. We pay par- 
ticular attention to the stocks of spare parts 
that they carry, for we know by practical 
experience that sales follow service. 


570 PER CENT. EXPORT INCREASE 


It is noteworthy that the value of our 
exports for the last six months of 1946 shows 
an increase of 570 per cent. over the similar 
period for the year 1938. 

Very satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for the assembly of some of our pro- 
ducts in India. Good progress with 
assembly establishments is also being made 
in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
in collaboration with the appropriate distri- 
butors in those areas. I have also to report 
the establishment of export showrooms in 
the heart of London. 

None the less, it would be quite wrong for 
blind faith to be placed in the continual 
absorption of the products of the British 
motor industry on overseas markets, and to 
allow a disproportionate balance to be 
struck between export and domestic business. 

Immediately after the war, overseas 
markets were avid for automobiles of almost 
any kind. Already competition is becoming 
more acute, and it would be idle to pretend 
that just because a product is British it has 
a divine tive to command custom 
overseas. It is only on the basis of value for 
money that we shall maintain and expand our 
business. 


HEAVY CAR TAXATION 


The British motorist has to pay roughly 
eight times ‘the amount of tax on a car of 
given pA agmstge ar ier konto ened < 
porary. as position continues, 
the British motorist will ask for a small car. 
He will also demand a variety of sizes ‘from - 
which to choose, so that his pocket can be 


915 
accommodated “by the amount of tax 
involved. 


For passenger cars a tax on petrol, plus a 
small registration . is desirable. If a 
motorist could license a. 14 h.p. ca for the 
sum that he is now called upon to pay for 
an 8 h.p. model, it would provide a great 
imeentive for the production and sale on the 


‘British domestic. market of the type of 


medium-sized car that overseas buyers 
generally desire. 

This question of motor taxation is of para- 
mount importance to the well-being of every 
person in this. country. . Motor-cars and 
trucks are a most active, valuable and flexible 
form of export business, in return for which 
we can obtain. food and other commodities 
to improve the. far-too-low standard of 
Lies that is being suffered in this country 
t y. 


TRIBUTE TO WORKPEGPLE 


In this connection I would like to pay 
tribute to the spirit that has been shown 
during the rehabilitation period of British 
industry by the British artisan. 

Our organisation has been commendably 
fortunate, and when the crisis of coal short- 
age descended on us during the recent winter 
I marvelled at the patient forbearance of our 
workpeople and their womenfolk. As soon 
as they could get into the factories again they 
set to work with a will to increase output. 
While operating in conditions of uncomfort- 
ably low temperatures, they performed 
predigies of good-natured . achievement. 
That is the spirit that will bring Britain 
through. 

But, unquestionably, the output of coal 
that is achieved by our miners is the key- 
stone of cur national prosperity. Untless we 
get 220,000,000 tons in a twelvemonth, I 
cannet see a full-scale return to the degree 
of industrial prosperity that is necessafy to 
support an unsubsidised programme of full 
employment. 


INSTALLATION OF OIL PLANT 


In our own organisation we are naturally 
exploring every means of fuel saving. At 
the same time, I would: urge that production 
of coal is a far more profitable Governmental 
quest than the propagation of more restric- 
tions on usage by i ial and domestic 
consumers. Where it is practicable and 
economic, we are installing oil-firing equip- 
ment for heat generation. It is part of our 
accepted policy to maintain our plant and 
equipment at the highest possible pitch of 
efficiency in all respects. The amount sanc- 
tioned in this connection during 1946 was 
£1,944,473, and a further expenditure of 
£378,845 has already been authorised during 
the current year. 


NEW MODELS 


The effect of much technical progress and 
development werk that we have carried out 
will be reflected in the introduction of new 
models, incorporating fresh and advanced 
features, when the ume for their proclama- 
tion becomes appropriate. We are well 
satisfied, however, that the need of the public 
to-day is fer reliable, comfortable . and 
economical motoring, and we are not going 
to sacrifice- substance by prematurely 
changing designs. 

In connection with the car models pro- 
duced by the organisation, it will not have 
escaped your notice that the programmes of 
the Morris, Wolseley, M.G. and Riley com- 
panies are mutually supporting but non- 
conflicting. We fully realise the benefits that 
accrue from bulk production of basic com- 
ponents. Equally, we are alive to the fact 
that the sellers’ market will not last for ever, 
and the individual desires of discriminating 
purchasers have to be met. We believe in a 
rationalised range of products, 
designed to provide economies in produc- 
tion, but with extensive sales coverage. At 
present we have over 250,000 orders 
outstanding. 
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INCREASING PRODUCTION 


I believe that we still have some difficult 
and, indeed, hazardous times to face. So 
long as the material supply position is as 
fugitive as it is at the moment, any engineer- 
ing organisation that relies upon the system 
of flow production in its factories is subject 
continuously to potential hold-ups 
of the non-supply of some part or another. 

We are fully conscious that our suppliers 
are doing their best, but there has been in 
post-war Britain an unfortunate atmosphere 
created by the turgid political situation. I 
believe that all parties have, as their common 
objective, the betterment of conditions for 
the majority of the people of the country. 
But their methods of approach to the objec- 
tive vary and give rise to controversy. 

So long as these controversies exist—and 
often they reach an almost childish degree of 
bitterness—the situation is most distasteful to 
those of us who have the responsibility of 
industrial organisation on our shoulders. I 
would be very happy to see the country enjoy 
a holiday from partisan oratory. Its major 
effect, my experience tells, is to create an 
inclement. climate for industry in which 
everyone has a real or imaginary excuse for 
not delivering a full measure of effort. And 
without that full-blooded effort, this country 
will not recover its standard of living or its 
place in the markets of the world. 

I am glad to be able to report that the 
rate of output from our factories to-day is 
wholly satisfactory. The recovery made 
since the winter crisis has been most encour- 
aging and, although orders are still coming 
in faster than we are delivering cars, in 
terms of units the volume of production is 
within measurable distance of pre-war 
activities. The financial turnover is, of 
course, very greatly increased, 

The manufacturing capacity of the factories 
in the organisation—even with their present 
labour force—is more than adequate to cope 
with the available supply of material. Par- 
ticularly does the steel situation cause 
concern. It is a reflex of coal output. Our 
suppliers of steel are doing their utmost to 
deal with the present situation and expand 
to their production facilities. They deserve 
full encouragement from the Government and 
freedom from hampering interference. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Amongst other civil developments that we 
have in progress are Diesel-engined trucks, 
a light aero engine and a full range of marine 
engines. It was a matter of great regret to 
us that, owing to lack of material supplies, 
we were forced to suspend our agricultural 
tractor manufacturing programme. The 
protetype machines have already undergone 
thousands of hours of field testing and are 
still being put to excellent use by farmers. 

In this connection; I. do urge the Govern- 
ment to pay more practical attention to the 
business of the country and to subordinate 
their political ideologies to the urgent neces- 
sity for promoting the commercial well-being 
of the nation. 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
of paying tribute to the helpful relationships 
that we enjoy with the Minister of Supply 
and his executive. . Particularly, too, would 
I ask our suppliers of materials and our dis- 
tributors and dealers to accept warm thanks 
for their support and co-operation. I assure 
them of the continuation of our. successful 
endeavour to consolidate and expand our 
already substantial business. 

Aad, finally, we cannot, allow this occasion 
to pass without expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion to our many thousands of workpeople 
for their individual efforts on the company’s 
behalf. Guided by the sound judement of 
our board of directors, and tcgether. with 
the whole-hearted support and co-operative 
endeavour of our executive and staff, they 
are responsible for the healthy state of our 
business that it has been my pleasure to 
report to you to-day, 

The report was adopted. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 
SIR MALCOLM STEWART ON THE OUTLOOK 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the London Brick Company, Ltd., 
was held on the 30th ultimo, in London, 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, B:., O.B.E., Hon. 
L.L.D., D.L., chairman and one of the 
managing directors, presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: — 


The profit on trading and income from 
various sources is up by £171,781 at 
£291,108 and this year dees not include any 
dividend from the subsidiary company. As 
has been stated in the report of the direc- 
tors, again no provision for depreciation has 
been provided. The directors do not re- 
commend the payment of any _ further 
dividend in respect of the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1946. 


The outstanding and satisfactory feature 
of the profit and loss account for last year 
is the fact that adequate profits have been 
earned from trading to permit our paying to 
our stockholders a dividend of 12} per cent. 
gross, which is 2} per cent. more than that 
declared in the previous year, when to pay 
10 per cent. we had to transfer £40,000 from 
contingencies account. 


THE STAGE OF CONVALESCENCE 


Stockholders can congratulate themselves 
that their business has entered the stage of 
convalescence, although full recovery has yet 
to be achieved. The story of last year’s 
struggle is one of persistent effort in the face 
of dire difficulties, largely the aftermath of a 
prolonged world war; many of these difficul- 
ties were of a character which no industrial 
organisation, however powerful, could over- 
come. Nevertheless, we succeeded in more 
than attaining the forecast of production 
aimed at when I last addressed you. 


We hoped, I stated, to produce’ a full day’s 
shift output by the end of June. This was 
achieved and we had the gratification of at 
last getting out of the red and according a 
margin of profit as production increased. 


It, was further stated by me that our 
ultimate objective was to get full day and 
night shifts running before the end of the 
year, but I doubted if this could be attained. 
Thanks, however, to the determined efforts 
of our works managers, of our production and 
engineering staff and to the co-Operation of 
our employees we commenced running 
night shifts by the end of September, when 
the output was brought up to some 66 per 
cent. of capacity. 


NATIONAL SHORTAGE OF BRICKS 


For these results the greatest credit is due 
to our management and employees who, 
despite all difficulties, have brought us 
along so well im the race to restore our 
efficiency. However, it is the last lap that 
offers the worst obstacles to be overcome and 
such is the scarcity of suitable labour, 
materials and stores for replacements and re- 
newals that it is clear we shall have to be 
favoured with better cricumstances than those 
prevailing to-day if ‘we are, before the end 
of the year, to get our production up to close 
on that of our full productive capacity. 
This is essential to meet the national shortage 
of bricks. 


Let..there be. no misunderstanding. It is 
nothing less than full production, based on 
y,..which can,once again not only 

fully. restore. the fortunes of oury company 
but enable us to. bear, without undue 


~ burden .to, our..cost of .production, the 


highest standard of conditions for our>¢m- 


ployees. These are our objectives combined 
with a policy of lower prices to the con- 
sumer and improved returns to our stock- 
holders. To achieve them production must 
be pressed up to 100 per cent. of capacity 
through the regaining of the highest effi- 
ciency. Thus, as in pre-war years, can we 
once again demonstrate that private enter- 
prise can be mindful of a benefit the 
national interest. 


LABOUR PROBLEM 


_ It is no exaggeration to state that condi- 
tions in the past year were fraught with 
utmost difficulties only surpassed by the 
record inclement weather experienced early 
this year. Our British labour to-day inclines 
slowly to decrease. Here I would empha- 
sise that the adverse comments which have 
been made upon employment conditions in 
the brick industry generally, do not apply 
to this company, which has been among the 
pioneers in this country in such matters as 
welfare, holidays with pay, sports arrange- 
ments and profit sharing and pension 
schemes. 


I need not enlarge upon the difficulties 
experienced—and sull with us—of obtain- 
ing mew machinery and the materials and 
skilled labour needed to re-condition our 
works, some of which have been idle for six 
years. The major repairs necessary to large 
numbers of our kilns have required the laying 
of many millions of bricks in face of a 
famine in bricklayers. 


The possession of our own extensive 
engineering resources at this time has been 
a most valuable asset, The strain upon our 
engineering division has been, and continues 
to be, heavy. Not only is it having to grapple 
with the immediate short-term problem of 
restoring our former productive capacity, but 
it must also devote itself to the longer range 
problem of an even higher degree of 
mechanisation. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


You will expect me to make some fore- 
cast as to the trading prospects of the 
current year. The exceptional difficulties of 
1946 were nothing compared with the early 
grim events of this ‘year, so adverse in their 
consequence. Frost and snow isolated many 
works, floods stopped production at our 
largest claypit at Stewartby and _ these 
phenomenal difficulties were enhanced by 
shortage of fuel to keep our kilns running. 
Our only hope of recovery is to be favoured 
with helpful conditions from now onwards 
to the end of the year if we are to make good 
the earlier losses sustained. 


If conditions improve and our present pro- 
duction again increases satisfactorily, then 
our trading results may possibly approximate 
those secured last year. But it must be borne 
in mind we are, unfortunately, faced with a 
grave shortage of labour, due to the repatria- 
tion of German prisoners, this at a time when 


-British labour is so. scarce. These adverse 


factors militate. against the obtaining of 
efficiency, as does the delay in procuring plant 
for maintenance and contemplated exten- 
sions. 


Please realise I cannot to-day forecast 
trading profits equal to those earned last year, 


_ but I can assure you no effort will be spared 


» procure them which — the og 
of your company w to its soun 

financial structure, has successfully weathered 
the storms of war end will once again estab- 
lish its pre-eminent position in peace. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY. 


(GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 40 PER CENT 


The annual general meeting of the Ever 
Ready Company (Great Britain), Ltd., 
was held at Hercules-London, N.7, on the 
4h instant. 

Mr. Magnus Goodfellow (chairman and 
managing director) presided and the following 
were his comments on the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1947:— 

The accounts before you show a sharp 
gl in profits. We are among the first, 
¢ not the first, of manufacturing com- 
panies t0 publish accounts which reflect 
the harmful results of the fuel and power 
ieakdown in the early part of this year. 
The interruptions and dislocations during 
this period resulted in heavy losses in pro- 
duction, and we incurred further losses of 
pofit in that we paid salaries and wages 
i our people throughout the whole period. 
A further misfortune befell us on the night 
d@ the 13th February, 1947, when our dis- 
prsal factory at Thornliebank, near 
Glasgow, was compietely destroyed by fire. 
We had spent a year raising production at 
this factory, and our efforts were completely 
destroyed in one might. The assets, etc., 
were insured, but the build up of 15 months 
ot more were lost. Our accounting year for 
acess profits tax is the year ending 31st 
March, and therefore these losses occurring 
a they did in the last quarter ending March, 
1947, are recoverable only in part, that is 
to say, we lose a quarter by apportionment, 
ad at the reduced 1ate of 60 per cent. 


TWO. NEW FACTORIES 


Matters would have been worse were it not - 


for the fact that, as I informed you in June 
lst year, we had purchased two large 
fatories, and were planting and equipping 
thm. These factories helped in the peroid 
udder review, and should redress and im- 
pove our production position in the near 

I am assuming that, even if our 
country has to refrain from exporting or is 
forced to import coal, the recent interruption 
M produetion throughout the country will 
mt again be permitted to occur. 

Turning now to the accounts before you, 
the profit of £532,000 is after an adjustment 
@ recovery against excess profits tax amount- 
mg to £150,000, at the reduced rate of 60 
ptcent. The trading profit earned during 
the year was therefore £382,000. 


Our reserves and unappropriated profits 
Mount to £ 1,525,967, as compared with 
a year ago, Reference to pages 
§and 7 of our accounts will show the move- 
ment of these reserves. Briefly, we have 
tnsferred from the profit and loss account 
and taken a draft of £30,000 from 
he contingencies reserve to meet the balance 
if taxation, which includes an estimate of 
Dew profits tax for the quarter Ist 
to 31st March, 1947. We have 
wed a2 post-war refund of Excess Profits 
Tax amounting to £41,417, and of this sum 
lave credited £40,000 to our general reserve. 
Ib some adjustment of this sum down- 
vad may eventually be necessary. 


A number of troubles we suffered during 
Rast year are now behind us, and I am 
topeful that our work this year. will show 
yarovement over the year under review. 
ur Directors gave the question of dividend 
wel thougtht and decided to maintain the 
tal 40 per cent. It will be observed that 
Gur feserves and carry-forward are not 
teplted by this decision. This dividend 
| "tesents approximately 74 per cent. on the 
‘tual capital empl in the business. 
The Teport was adopted 


CALLENDER’S CABLES, 
LIMITED 


PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 


The second ordinary general meeting of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, 
will be held in Liverpool on the 12th instant, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the eighteen months ending 
December 31, 1946:-— 

The dividend on the ordinary capital of 
10 per cent. is equivalent to an annual divi- 
dend of six and two-thirds per cent. This 
meant that after taking into account the in- 
crease made in issued capital and in the case 
of the former “C” stockholders the scrip 
they received in Callender’s Trust, Limited— 
now Embankment Trust, Limited—B.I. 
stockholders receive the same return, and 
Callender stockholders approximately the 
same return, as they received immediately 
before the amalgamation. 

The salient features of the profit. and loss 
account are (a) that of the net profit of 
£2,722,143 earned by the Group, the great 
figure of £1,508,556 has been absorbed by 
taxation; amd (b) that of the balance of 
£1,213,587 some 90 per cent. or £1,094,141 
accrues to the parent company and 10 per 
cent., or £119,446, to minority shareholders 
in the subsidiary companies, The most im- 
portant points of the balance sheet are (i) that 
net assets total £18,193,814, of which 
£3,562,210, or 8.6 per cent., is attributable 
to minority shareholdings; and (ii) that 
revenue reserves and surplus amount to 
£1,011,921 as compared with £291,756 in 
the parent company, Of the difference of 
£720,165 in revenue feserves, £416,801 
represents provisions made by the sub- 
sidiaries for future taxation, and £303,364 
undistributed profits in the hands of sub- 
sidiaries attributable to the parent company’s 
shareholdings. To sum up as regards all 
accounts, the parent company is strong in 
capital reserves and short of revenue re- 
serves and the building up of these will be one 
of the prime objectives. 


DETERRENTS TO PRODUCTION 


The main factors preventing maximum 
production are an inadequate supply of opera- 
tives and an unprecedented shortage and 
irregular flow of raw materials and component 
parts. The labour difficulty has simply 
arisen from the demand considerably ex- 
ceeding the supply and, although a very 
serious matter, has been less devastating in 
its effect than the difficulty of raw materials 
and component parts, which, in my view, is 
the main bottleneck in the situation. I would 
again urgently suggest that the Government 
pause in their doctrinaire policies and instead 
guide and sympathetically help all industry 
to maximum production in the ways which 
industries understand and which in the past 
have, beyond question, proved successful. 
Restore the merchants and dealers and middle 
men to their old and experienced functions. 
They are an invaluable link in the supply of 
materials. Revivify the metal markets, the 
produce markets, the cotton market, and ship- 
ping. Give fresh encouragement to directors 
end all other grades of management from the 
top down to the chargehand. They are all 
important with their various responsibilities 
and, above ry and pevend all, they have ba 
priceless and irreplaceable experience w 
must be used to the full. 

I realise and admit eae 
still necessary in these unbalanced es, bu 
se tlh ape ome vl enw obeE d 
number and the simplification im - 
ment of efficiency of those retained. fodue- 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE 
OFFICES 


Mr. HERBERT G. TANNER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of this company 
was held on the 4th instant, in London, 
The Chairman, Mr. Herbert G. Tanner, 
J.P., said: — 

Last year I referred to Hugh E. Seebohm’s 
retirement from the Chairman’s office and to 
a prolonged illness from which we hoped he 
had made a good recovery. Unfortunately, 
within a few weeks of our Meeting we were 
saddened by the news: of his death. 

To fill the vacancy the Directors have 
appointed Thomas Bradwall Barlow, who 
submits himself: for re-election to-day. 

In the Life Department new net sums 
assured amounted to £3,782,571, which is the 
largest. in the history of the office. ‘The 
premium income increased from £896,386 to 
£954,683 ; the claims by death were within 
the amount expected under the Mortality 
Tables. The expenses ratio rose from 12.98 
per cent to 16.65 per cent, which compares 
favourably with the general increase through- 
out the insurance industry:.. The increase in 
new Life business is being more than main- 
tained and is likely to continue. Our Group 
Life Department is now a_ well-established 
part of our organisation and there is an in- 
creasing demand from employers who depend 
on our advice and assistance in the prepara- 
tion of schemes. adapted to their individual 
requirements. ‘Towards the end of 1946 we 
launched what is now known as the Personal 
Security Plan., This scheme, the first of its 
kind, gives complete protection to the man 
or woman. with dependants. It is not so 
much one. new ‘idea as a collection of new 
ideas dovetailed together. It is keyed to the 
life of the man who is producing the income 
for the home. It provides an income for 
dependants if a man dies; it provides an 
income for the man himself if he is disabled 
by sickness or accident. It provides an. in- 
come for the man and his. wife if he lives 
to a selected. pension age; and for the major 
portion of the term this income is tax-free, 
It solves the problem of investing the pro- 
ceeds of Life Policies in these days of low 
interest rates; it assures independence in 
declining years ; removes the fear of widows 
and children being left unprovided for: It 
met with immediate success:and already there 
has been a wide demand for it. 

The Continuous Disability Department 
has made very satisfactory progress. 

In the Fire ent the combined net 
income of the Gentury and the other Com- 
panies: in the Group for the first time 
exceeded £1,000,000 sterling. 

The Fire account has been strengthened 
by a transfer of £100,000 from internal 
reserve to augment the additional reserve. 

In the Accident Department the addition 
to the premium income for the year was 
£82,000. 

Qur Subsidiary Company, the Southern 
Industrial. Trust, has made — satisfactory 
progress and we are able to report a profit 
of £13,821, 

The Century Consolidated Accounts show 
that we have been able to transfer £102,327 
to the Profit and Loss Account. 

Securities have shown a further satisfac- 
tory appreciation during the year. We have 
increased the average yield on our funds, 
before deduction of Income Tax, to £5 4s. 7d. 
per cént. as compared with £5 2s. 8d. per 
cent. during 1945. We are glad to state that 
if, as we anticipate, the rate of interest to be 
paid on the Government Stock is 2} per cent., 
the loss of income will result in a reduction 
in yield on our total funds of less than 2s. 5d. 
per cent. ; 


The total profits, including interest, were 
£198,017. A dividend, including a bonus, 
of £1 has ‘been declared and a 
balance of £408,884 has been carried 
forward. 

The Report was adopted. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company, Limited 
was held in London, on the 28th ultimo. 

Mr Thomas O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., 
F.R.Ae.S., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech said: This meeting marks the end 
of 11 of the most critical years in the history 
of our country. As far as your company is 
concerned, it has consisted of four years of 
very rapid pre-war expansion, six years of 
concentrated war effort and one year of 
difficult transition and conversion from war 
to peace. No matter how superior our air- 
craft and engines may be, the future demand 
is almost unpredictable and your directors 
have given considerable attention to the 
widening of the foundations of your business. 
Apart from our main products of aircraft, 
aircraft engines and ancillary equipment, a 
substantial proportion of your company’s 
turnover is now composed of motor cars, 
compression ignition engines for agricultural 
and commercial purposes, a very wide field 
of light alloy products and, last but not least, 
pre-fabricated houses. 


CIVILIAN TYPES 


During the years immediately preceding 
the war and throughout the war years, we 
were fully concentrated on various types of 
military aircraft. Today a considerable part 
of our organisation is engaged upon the 
development and production of the most 
advanced types of commercial aircraft. We 
are still delivering our trusted friend the 
“York.” There is also a considerable number 
of “Lancastrians” in operation. The 
“ Avro XIX” is selling well. The “ Tudors ” 
are progressing and trials have already shown 
that they will meet and possibly exceed all 
the requirements of the original specification 
of performance. We go forward confident 
that these new aircraft will compare favour- 
ably with their competitors in any. part of 
the world. 

In addition, we are actively engaged in the 
design and development of quite new types, 
including the so-called “ Flying Wing.” The 
requirements for military aircraft have been 
scaled down, but the various branches of 
your company engaged in this type of work 
are all maintaining their high places both in 
the eyes of the Royal Air Force and those 
of other air forces abroad and production is 
being maintained at a gratifying level. 

The aero engines and gas turbines side of 
your business is mainly concentrated at 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors Limited. The 
famous “Cheetah” engines are still being 
produced in large numbers. 


MOTOR CAR SECTION 


The motor car section is very satisfactory. 
The Armstrong Siddeley “ Lancaster ” 4-door 
saloon and the “ Hurricane ” drophead coupe 
have proved of high quality. The 
“Typhoon” 2-door saloon has been added 
to our range. There is every reason to be 
proud of these three motor cars. Although 
they only began to appear in September, 
1945, they quickly and thoroughly estab- 
itshed themselves. 

Light alloys are an interesting and im- 
portant division of your business, which we 
are developing so as to enable it to supply 
other industries as well as the needs of air- 
craft. The pre-fabricated houses division 
is concentrated at the Hawksley Co., who 
have been in full production for some 
considerable time and have delivered over 
5,000 pre-fabricated aluminium houses. 

With regard to finance, dividends of 15 
per cent. and 174 per cent., both less tax, 
have already been paid, making 324 per cent. 
less tax for the year ended July 31, 1946. 
The financial position disclosed in the 
accounts does not give cause for pessimism. 

The report was 
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LACRINOID PRODUCTS, 
’ LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
SIR LOUIS STERLING’S SPEECH 


The tenth annual general meeting of the 
company was held at 82, King William 
Street, E.C.4, on the 28th ultimo. In the 
absence of the chairman, Mr T. L. Horabin, 
M.P., the chair was taken by the deputy 
chairman, Sir Louis Sterling, who said: 

We all regret the absence of our chair- 
man, Mr T. L. Horabin, M-P., who is 
unable to be with us today due to injuries 
which he sustained in an air accident in 
January: I am glad to say that he is making 
satisfactory progress and I feel sure I am 
expressing the desire of the meeting in wish- 
ing him a speedy recovery. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Tt will be remembered that the trading 
profits last year were adversely affected by 
war damage to the factory. During the 
year under review normal trading ‘was 
restored and the results reflect the com- 
pany’s first full year’s post-war operations. 
After making provision for taxation of 
£27,500 the net profit for the year amounts 
to £18,113 as compared with £9,350 for the 
preceding year, after provision for taxation 
of £8,125. 

During the war dividends paid were limited 
by a low profits standard for excess profits 
tax and with the reduction in that tax to 
60 per cent. for the past year the net profits 
would have permitted an increase in the 
dividend. Your board decided, after care- 
ful consideration, to maintain the dividend 
at 10 per cent. per annum and to husband 
the company’s resources for the development 
of our business. 

The excess profits tax post-war refund for 
the period ended December 31, 1945, 
amounting to. £14,524, has been received and 
appears in the balance sheet under the head- 
ing reserves and surplus. 

In common with many other concerns, 
your company has suffered from and is still 
affected by very severe raw material short- 
ages, which make forward.planning extremely 
difficult and have caused many disappoint- 
ments for our customers both at home and 
overseas. 

On the other hand, I am glad to be able 
to report a gradual improvement in the 
labour situation. Since the close of the year, 
as members of the Engineering and Allied 
Employers Federation, we have adopted the 
5-day week, 


RECORD TURNOVER 


Despite our difficulties in obtaining 
adequate supplies of raw material, the com- 
pany’s turnover for the year under review 
constituted a record in the history of the 
company. This has been due largely to 
heavy demand for our housing fitments and 
furniture fittings, in which connection sub- 
stantial contracts have been and are being 
carried out on behalf of the Directorate of 
Housing Fitments and in the utility furniture 
range as specified by the Board of Trade. 

During the past, the productive capacity 
of the factory has not always been fully 
employed owing to the delay in obtaining 
the high-grade tools required by our industry. 
This position has been ameliorated by setting 
up a mould and tool division at our Eastern 
Avenue works. The facilities thus afforded 
have been fully employed throughout the 
year with consequent benefit to our over- 


all production. The position to-day is that 
the demand for tools is still so great that 
further extensions are contem s 

_ During the year, a market has been created 
in buttons manufactured from glass, to 
which we have given the company’s trade 
name “Opalite.” This is a separate depart- 
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ment of our business which employs q 
different medium from the plastics which 
we normally use, and represents a useful 
addition to our button range. 


CANADIAN COMPANY 


The difficulties in developing the export 
business which we foresee for some time to 
come should be eased by steps we have 
taken whereby the manufacture of our pro- 
prietary lines will be carried on by a 
Canadian company in which we hold a con- 
trolling interest. 

Negotiations carried out last summer with 
the Canadian Government resulted in a dis- 
used war factory in Buckingham, Quebec, 
being purchased from the Canadian War 
Assets Corporation. A number of our key 
personnel were transferred to Canada and 
the company, which is known as Lacrinoid 
Products of Canada Limited, commenced 
operations towards the end of last year. 
There is still much to be done. particularly 
in the matter of factory installations and 
provision of the necessary plant, equipment 
and tools, and it is therefore too early to 
report to you on the progress being made 
by this company. 

In conclusion I should like to make a 
brief reference to the events of the past 
weeks. Both factories at Gidea Park closed 
down entirely on February 7th, but on 
the relaxation of the Government ban work 
recommenced on March 3rd on the basis 
of full production. Active steps are being 
taken to ensure economy of electric power on 
which the company is entirely dependent and 
plans are now being worked out in relation 
to shift working whereby maximum produc- 
tion can be maintained coincident with 
economy in electric power. In view of the 
uncertain outlook it would be unwise to 
attempt to forecast the results of the cur- 
rent year’s trading, but given anything like 
normal conditions your board views the 
future with confidence. 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of the United Molasses Company, Ltd., will 
be held on the 24th instant, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir F. Michael K. 
Kielberg, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1946 :— 


In spite of many disappointments and 
unforeseen difficulties, mainly due to shortages 
and the abnormal labour conditions prevail- 
ing in practically all countries where the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries trade, profits for the 
year show a gratifying improvement com- 
pared with recent years and make it 
possible, after increasing the rate of divi- 
dend by 5 per cent, ata cost of about 
£45,000, to transfer £150,000 to general 
reserve (the same) and to increase the carry- 
forward by £103,000 compared with an in- 
crease of £28,000 the year before. 


Business during the first four months of 
the current year has followed the mixed 
pattern of 1946 and, taken as a whole, the 
earnings have so far not been seriously 
affected by the grave fuel shortage which 
came to a head in February-March. As far 
as one can tell, without having audited 
figures, profits would appear to be accruing 
at approximately the same rate as last year. 
Our newly acquired business interests in th 
country and America are ing to capacity 
at satisfactory profit margins, Prospects for 
1947 can therefore be said to be satisfactory 
up to date, but with 7} months still to go u 
would be foolhardy to attempt to forecast 
what the remainder of the year may have in 
store. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 31, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was 460,628,057, against 
ordinary expenditure of {35,784,671 and 
jssues to sinking funds, £150,000. Thus, 

cluding sinking fund allocations of 
11,408,015, the surplus accrued since April 
jst is £235, 366,052 against a deficit of 
(172,014,000 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVEN UE AND _ EXPENDITURE _ 


pompnien ep rabeeen 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


i‘ thousand) 





a mate, | ABs | Apei | 
and to to 
June | May 
} 1, 31, | 
1946 1947 
Oxpinary ) a 4 
REVENUE | | | 
— PE yeaa 1073000) 154,273) 142, a 10,507' 12,446 
any ae oe 80,000; 9,500 9,8 0) 730| 750 
on etc., Duties; 155, 000) 27,919 = 368 a 3,100 
ee bt | 57,000) 4,890, ve 50, 1,300 
XD... tee | 202,000, 209 (2210) ait) "20s 


EPT 7,267; 32,965; 5,415 1,235 
Otber Inland Rev 1,000 104; 60. — 








Total Inland Rev. |1568000 248,662, 225,089 2l, 083, 19,036 











Customs......... | 736, 960: 97, 567 135,177) 15,630: 13,978 
MOMS cs... ese | 645, 040 104,103) 102, 100; 19, . 15,700 
Total Customs & | 

Excise ........ |1580000, 201, 670 231, 277 5, 333 29,678 

Motor Duties ....! 50,000) 4,245) 4,897). 
sei arStores; 95,000) 269, 26,311 
Rece ipts) | i 1 | 

—_ Trading ..} 55,000) 45 | eee fee de sees 
Post Office (Net) i | \Dr. Dr. 

Receipts)......| ... | 3,800 2,600) 1,200 1,400 
Wireless Licences | 11,000) 720, 1,670, 350 870 
Gown Lands ....| 1,000 180 180 20 20 
Receipts from) | i / 

Sundry Loans..| 21,000 3,310 em 3) 3,615 
Miseell. Receipts. .| 270,000, 2,228 136,229, 164, 8,809 
Total Ord. Rev. '3451000 465, 084 657,970 55,753: 60, 628 
Setr-BaLANCING } 

Post Office ...... 144,230) 18, 900) 22,200) 3,400; 3,900 
Income Tax on | 


4,477 3,523) 124 


EP.T. Refunds} 49,000 30,119 


Total ........ ‘136442301: 514, 103, 664, 647, 62, 677 64,652 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 





(g thousand) 
gE “Eseosabe wee 
Expenditure mate, + =a Week | Week 
1947- 4 | ended | ended 


jem May | | June | 


uate 1946 | i947 E 1946 | 1947 


oe 
Seppe’ RE . | nae. 
Man. of! | 
Nat Debt... ..| 525,000; 85, 108) 72, 946 24, 376) 603 
ts to N.| | 
weveeees| 23,000 1 3,489) | 1,400 

Other Cons. Fund. } A 

Services ....... | 8, 000) 302! 31 


Bsa. oe 35,000 86,740, 76,755) 24,392) 2,036 
Supply Services . .|2625367! 548,990 326,441) 59, 570) 33,749 


Total Ord. Exp... ae 635, 0 403,195) 83, 962 35,785 











ann | = 
casting) 144230 22, 
Income Tax on) 

EP.T. Refunds| 49, si sa 3,5 124 


After iatae Sanne 1 balances OE, “(916 674 to 
the other operations for the week decreased 
Rae national Debt by £14,176,018 to £25,447 million. 


NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 


PO ted Telegraph ........0.....esee0ee at lal 
RPT, Tefunds _ tee SEATS, SUL OME Stee erat 152 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Sec. 4(1) . 20 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Sec. 4(2) .......--. 400 
ee ities Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3(1)........ 3,100 

War Damage Commission ......... 1,500 
Capac: Wa Welk: Snacks cathaiin «tua rast 5,000 


Act, 1946, Sec. 26(7) Post-war credits .... 143 
fen 1935, Sec. 30(1) 3 per cent. Locul Loans 


FOR Cee eee eee eee ee ee ET ee ee sete 


46,615 


Bre 
recy 


Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT, (£ thousand) 
Net Receipts | Net REepayMENTS 








24% Defence Bonds 1,375 Treasury Bills ..... 26,727 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,767 | 3% Defence Bonds . *2,340 
Ways & Means Ad- Other Debt :— 
WERE. 06... Hi 11,470 Internal. 2.2.55. 658 
| External. ./..... 
15,612 29,788 


* Including £1,844,000 paid off in maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 




















{£ million) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills — Trea- 
waaeRe sury | Total 
Date Or rn Oe ee. 
Public Tr Poy | Debt 
ot 
Tender| Tap Depts. | Eng- Banks 
land 
1] j j ‘ 7 | 
June 1 1910°0/ 2526-3 352° 5 | 15-0 | 3448- G| 6246-8 
1947 
Feb. 22 |.2165-0| 2506-6] 446-5/ ... | 1508-0! 6626-1 





Mar. 4 | 2175-0) 2565-5/ 530-3 | 15-0 | 1473-5| 6759-3 








» _8 | 2185-0/ 2600-7] 583-7 | ... | 1443-5) 6812-9 
» 15 | 2185-0| 2628-5) 582-2) ... | 1435-0) 6830-7 
w» 22 | 2185-0 | 2690-9} 582-6 | 2-25) 1434-0} 6894+7 
» Sl | 2185-0/ 2699-7/ 623-5 | ... | 1456-5) 6954-6 

Apr. 5 | 2185-0) 2704-4) 592-7 | 18-75) 1443-5| 6944-4 
fi 12 | 2185-0] 2728-8 580-6 |... | 1445-5 6937-9 
» 19 | 2185-0 | 2708-6} 583-8 | ... 4 1463-5) 6941-0 
» 26 | 2190-0) 2692-1) 519-9 | .., | 1465-5 | 6865-5 

May 3 | 2190-0} 2661-5 507-9 | .. | 1463-5} 6822-9 
w 10 | 2190-0 | 2629-4) 401-3 |... | 1463-5) 6684-1 
is a 2190-0 | 2627-1] 348-0 | 5-25) 1463-5| 6633-8 
+ 24 | 2190-0 | 2620-1! 327-5 | 1463-5| 6601-1 
r# 31 | 9290 °8) 0 2603-3) 337-5} 1: 





5 jaro 6585-8 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ million) 

Per 
| Amount — Cent. 

Date of : 4 Sed Allotted 
Tender | lapptied! ot om 4 at 
Ottered}* _ Allotred -_ Min. 
| | % Rate 

a6 ee 
May 31 | 150-0 | 237-8 | 150-0} 10 1-54 | 52 

aa 

Feb. a8 | 170-0 246-3} 170-0} 10 2-16 | 63 
Mar 170-0 | 287-0 | 170-0} 10 I-15 43 
ii 4 170-0 | 273-9 | 170-0} 10 1-59 51 
» 21 | 170-0 | 288-2 | 170-0 | 10. 1-29 45 
» 28 | 170-0 | 296-9 | 170-0} 10 2°51 42 
Apr. 3} 170-0 | 293-9 170-0} 10 2-60 43 
» 1b} 170-0 | 296-2 | 170-0} 10 2-57 43 
» 18 | 170-0 | 280-7 | 170-0} 10 3-10 51 
« 25 | 160-0 | 293-8 | 160-0 | 10 2-72 27 
May 2) 160-9 | 308-0 | 160-0/ 10 0-84 32 
» 9 | 170-0 | 296-3} 170-0] 20 1-38 | 44 
» 16 | 170-0 281-2} 1700 | 10 1-62 49 
ie 160-0 | 284-6 | 160-0 10 1-45 43 
» 30} 170-0 | 2825 10 1-66 49 


rr 





On Mav 30th applications for bills to be paid’on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 49 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday at 

99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full’ £170 million 
nek imum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for June 6th. 
For the week ended June 7th the Banks will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 
Week Ended IMar Sto 
May 26, | Ma May 24, | | May 24, 
1947. | 1947 






















Savings Cer Certincatesi:— = =) 

Receipts... ..scsesecedes 65,700 

Repayments .......+000. 24,450 

Net Savings ...seeseees- 41,250 
Defence Bonds :-— 

Receipts etere eee reapers 15,630 

Repayments seeeeeoetere 5,542 
Net Savings ........--000- 10,088 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Recipies sb soul wae 11,917 | 102,292 

Repayments ......+..+0 15,126 | 94,198 

Net Savings ......-..+-+ ‘ 8,094 
Tota] net sa Shapad es 59,432 
lott on tes repaid 360 | 5,215 
Interest a on savings 


remaining invested ...... 2,247 | 18 080 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 4, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 





Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. .. 11,415,100 
In Circin. ... 1396,157,380 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Seeurities ... 1438,281,131 
partment .. 54,090,453 | Other Secs.. 694,355 
Coin other 
than Gold. 9,414 
Amt. of Fid, 
er 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
472s, 3d. 
Oz, Toc<< 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 342,370,660 
WOM is ika.00 * 3, 460, 898 | Other Secs. : : 
Public Deps.*. 8, 045, 012; Discounts and 
—_——— Advances .. 11,037,851 
Other Deps. : Seeurities.... 16,736,338 
Bankers..... 293,760,558 —_—_—_—— 
Other Accts, 105,797,770 } 27,774,189 
—_— ; Notes. oceecee 54,090,455 
399,558, 328 | 
Cale i ican 1,381,936 
425,617,238 | 425,617,238 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National. Debt and Dividend Accounts, « 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 











| June | May | May | June 
| 5 | 2 | 28 4 








Issue Depi.: | | | 
Notes in circulation ...... '1354°0'1390- 6 1394-1) Geese 2 
Notes in banking depart- | j 
ment ..... anekeees | 46-2). 59- 6 56-11 64-1 
Government debt and | 
OCU eR (1388-1'1449- duu 2/1449-3 


‘2 O-% . 0:8) aa 


seem 





nih iin «Chaban dil. og 2. 0-2) 

Valued at s. per fine ot. 13/3 172/38 reat tre 179/4 
Banking Dept. : { 
Deposits : 

PUNE o> pss tshcs cease | 8-1 13-7 8-0 

BOM Ss tpeskh. 254-6) 292-6) 301. Re 293-8 

Orbe. 25. . 5. ip... 34-2 95-8} 95-1) 105-8 

Teil. 4. Js cesmg’ is -eee+ | 316-9) 302-1) 402-0; 407-6 
Securities : i } | 

Government? ........... | 254-6 329-8) s29- g 342-4 

Discounts, etc........... | 15°) 2b 5) 11-0 

OOM kas tab iciks-. 16-8) 17-8) 24. ‘ 16-7 

TOM oo wk cnc ctl benr vi 287-1) 359-1) 362-7) 370-1 
Banking dept: res... ...... 47: 4 60-9 57-4 55-5 

£. ‘ i. | 15-3) 44. iz. 2 —S. 6 


* Government debt is 11,015,100, capital a4, 553,000 
issue raised from £1,400 million to {1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of land’s Official buying price Se 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce sey te 
Market prices* were as follows — 


London 





; 
é 
; 
$ 
i 
: 


Ke ES 


920 






AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1946 
£78,536,586 









> 
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Uy NEW ZEALAND 


LS O 
7 

Represented at over 240 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 

London Office Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


1, Queen Victoria St. £.C.4. P. 1. Porter, General Manager 
©. M. Samuel, Manager 





Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Picoadilly Circus, s.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 
Established 1848 


Head Office : Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


Enquire, stating age, for particulars 





DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 185/ 
15) 2. dd 


dle i 
Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor: 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 

Every Description of Banking Business transacted 


Correspondence invited 
teegraphic Address: “Creditbank” 


Capital 
Paidwup and 
Reserves 


NORWAY 


Telephone : ‘42 1820 Oslo” 


THE CUNARD STEAM+SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
SiX PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in respect 
of the above .cocks will be closed from June 11 to 17, 1947, both dates 
inelusive, for the purpose of preparing Warratis in respect, of Divi- 
dends for the half-year ending June 30, 1947, to pe Ben on July 1, 1947. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary, 
Offices:—Cunard Building, Liverpool. . June 5, 1947. 


f Bees INSTITUTE OF EXPORT proposes to appoint an officer whose 

duties will be concerned primarily with facilitating the work of 
the Research. Committee, Applicants should prewe a knowledge of 
economies and international tradé, and should competent to prepare 
annotated agendas and to draft reports. A commencing ry of 
between £450 and £500 per annum, will be payable, and the post is pro- 
gressive.—Anplications, giving full details of qualifications and ahs 
ence, should sent to the Secretary, The Ihstitute of Expert, H d 
House, 140 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7: 


rene nctmprengin ll nn 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal 





St., Kingsway, Landon, W.C.2 


THE ECONOMIST, June 7, 1947 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . . * ° 000 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING - - . - . ° ° 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBE ee ee daote tes 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager: Tax Howovraace Mr. A. Mores, C.B.E. 




























BRANCHES. 
Amoy Colombo Johore Mukden Singapore 
Bangkok *Dairen *Kobe N *Bourabaya 
Batavia Foochow Kowloon lew York Sungei Patani 
Bombay Haiphong Kuala Belait Peiping Swatow 
Brunei *Hanburg Kuala Lampur Penang Teluk Anson 
Caleutta Hankow London Rangoon (Perak) 
Cantona *Harbin Lyons Saigon Tilentsi 
*Chefoo Tloilo Malacca Mandakan ako 

Chungking Ipoh Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 

Jesseiton Muar (Johore) Shanghai *Yokohoma 


* Branches not yet re-opened. 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, €.C.3. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED. 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England, and an affiliate ot 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is pre ed to act as Executor and 
Trustee in approved cases. Trustee Companies, also affiliated to the Corporation, are established 
in Hongkong and Singapore. 


Full particulass may be had on application. 


Lloyds Bank 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 





Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full particulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - €97,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED « - €181,000,000 
(1946 Accounts) 


apcreran lady gives Russian lessons,—Box 495 


| N ARKET RESEARCH: Vacancies will shortly occur, in the market 
a! research section, at the London headquarters of one of the largest 
manufacturing firms in the country, and applications are invited from 
men qualified to take over highly responsible work quickly. Applicants 
must have the necessary background and experience to plan and super- 
vise the carrying through of consumer research jobs; an appreciation 
of the importance ef accuracy and the means to attain it; knowledge 
of market research technique and applications: capacity to work with- 
out supervision, to supervise and instruct others. Applications, which 
will be dealt with in confidence, should give all relevant particulars 
and state existing salary.—Box 493. 


UNE-SEPT. (or part) Temporary post required. Three months’ 
e) experience fieldwork economic research.—Wassell, Oriel College, 
Oxford. 
OUNG Frenchman (18), seeking résidence with good-class English 
family, with a view to learning English, for one year. Own 
family resident in South of France, willing to offer similar service in 
exchange.—Reply Box 496. 
\ ERCHANDISING Manager required for China and Glass Trade. 
Previous experience in this trade not essential, Will be required 
to ¢d-ordinate production with Home and Overseas Market require- 
ments. Salary about £1,000 p.a.—Box 497, 


SCONOMIST, 37, extensive experience of export trade and foreign 
4 markets, linguist, good organiser, seeks Respongipie position in 
market research or export management.—Box F wee 
‘GPANISH, Technical, Commercial, ete. Translations, Castilian and 
2 South American terms,—Box 490. eddies. 
\ ‘TOMAN GRADUATE, B.Sc.(Econ.), age 26, with varied experience 
in administrative and executive work, wishes to find suitable 
employment in Londen from September/Octo ber.—Box 474. 











by Tus Economist Newsparer, L10., 


at Brettenbam House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S, Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, June 7, 1947. 
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